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This Big Flag 


FREE 


to 


any teacher 





We have furnished more than 10,000 
schools with these beautiful flags free 





HAS your 


school a flag for out-o’doors? 


Have you a flag for your room? 
No school is really a school without a flag in sight. 
Every separate room should have its own to be complete. 
There is no reason why you should not have one, for you can 
now get the finest kind of a flag absolutely free, 


Here is the way:— 


First, tell your pupils that, without spending a penny, they can help you get a beautiful flag for their room 
or school, All will be eager for it. All will be anxious to know how they can do this wonderful thing for you 
Then, explain that you will simply divide among them 35 emblematic flag buttons in the beautiful national colors. 
These they are to sell at only 10 cents each. Friends and relatives will be glad to buy them for shirtwaist sets or 


coat lapel ornaments. 


Everyone will think them really artistic and worth far more than a dime. 


each child can do his or her part, and the next day they bring you the money. 
That is all they do and almost before they expect it the big flag has arrived as from a fairy godmother. 
You see your pupils will do the little work required. All you do is send for the buttons and return the money to us. 


So don’t delay a day. 


Write us now. 


Don’t send any money. 


In a few minutes 


We will mail the buttons postpaid. 


The same day the proceeds reach us we will ship you, all charges prepaid, the fine big flag, 5 x 8 feet, all 
bunting, 48 stars, not painted but sewed on both sides, sewed stripes — the kind of flag the Government uses, 


ywhere, any time, indoors or out. Guaranteed not 


the kind that stands the weather, the kind that is made to use an 
The same flag that sells at retail from $4 to $5. 
Fill out the coupon and send it now, 


to fade. 


You risk not a penny. We guarantee to please you in every detail. 





We have thousands of letters like these. 


We received our flag and are delighted with it. The 
pupils are very proud of it and never tire of telling people 
they helped get the flag. Your plan is certainly a fine 
one and no school ought to have to go without a flag 
when they once hear of your plan. My pupils and I 
will certainly recommend it. 

Maser Bares, Burt, Lowa. 

We received our flag some time ago and are delighted 
with it. It is far better than we had hoped for. ‘Thank- 
ing you very much, we are the teacher and pupilsof the 
school in District No. 11, Bethany. 

Eva H. Boyce, Linden, N. Y. 

The flag was duly received and in good condition. 
The pupils were almost wild when they saw it. They 
certainly are well pleased with it, and as teacher of the 
school I wish to extend to you the thanks and gratitude 
of the pupils and the patrons. Wishing you abundant 
success in your work, I remain 

G. Ricnarp Hitiecass, Richland Center, Pa. 

Received the picture yesterday and in behalf of my 
pupils wish to express our gratitude. It improves 
greatly the monotony of the bare walls of my school- 
room ANNA Larson, Cooperstown, N. D. 

Received buttons promptly on Monday. Gave them 
to the children Monday noon and by one o'clock they 
had disposed of them. The children working for the 
flag makes it more appreciated and fills them with joy. 

Mazie F. Warp, Cold Springs-on-Hudson, N.Y, 

Have received the flag and am delighted with your 
plan. Shall certainly recommend it to my fellow 
teachers. Emma La Jackson, Pioneer, La. 


Received the picture of Washington in good order in 
due time. The scholars took great delight in selling. 
the buttons and had most of them sold by the second 
morning. The picture is entirely satisfactory. 

F.iovp D. Looker, Sedalia, O. 

The flag came March 6th and was all you represented 
it to be. It is certainly beautiful and just what more 
schools should have. Wishing you success in your 
good work, I am, 

Ottve Wrixrrecp, Mason, Mich. 


Flag is received and O. K. and your plan is such 
that every school should see ‘* Old Glory’ floating above 
their house. Emma Heim, Mayfield, Ky 

Enclosed find money order for which please send me 
the flag. This makes three flags that I have secured 
from you. It goes without saying 1 am satisfied with 
your plan and method of doing business, and the flags 
are certainly all right. 

G. W.HaARBERGER, Jackson, O. 


Received the flag you sent and the children are de- 
lighted with it and I am pleased with it myself. 
Extra Surrey, Findlay, O. 
Received the flag all O. K. and we all think it cer- 
tainly is a dandy. We never once thought it would be 
such a beauty. 
Ruta Meyers, Chenowith, Wash. 
We received the flag and are indeed pleased with it 
and we thank*you very much for the way to get it. he 
flag is now waving over our school-house and every- 
toby is proud of it. ANNA Opstep, Allamuchy, N. J. 


Read them. 


Our United States Flag arrived last Saturday in ex- 
cellént shape. Can say it is the best stitched flag I 
have ever seen. It is certainly a fine flag for so little 
work. I can cheeifully and heartily recommend your 
flag to any school or residence desiring an excellent 
large sized beautiful flag. It can be used outdoors 
as well as indoors and there is no danger of fading. 
I certainly will do all I can for a company having such 
a great aim. Bernarp C. Coccan, 

Principal of Shipple’s School, Big Rapids, Mich. 


Have received our picture and are well pleased with 
it and consider our efforts to secure it well repaid 
Will recommend you all in my power 


A. Gertrupe C. Darey, Assonet, Mass. 


Your picture of Lincoln received and I wish to thank 
you very heartily, on behalf of our school. It is cer 
tainly fine and I shall be glad to recommend your plan 

Erne MInNarD, Irving, Mich 

The flag is received and please accept our sincere 
thanks for the same. It is even more beautiful than we 
expected. Some of the pupils clapped their hands and 
said, ‘‘ Hurrah fopour flag,” as I unrolled the package. 

Apam P. Frey, Jordan, Pa 


Received the flag Monday and am pleased to say it is 
even better than I had dared to anticipate. Shall recom 
mend your plan to my fellow teachers as I think it is a 
fine way to obtain a new flag free, for selling the but- 
tofis is only a trifle. Thanking you in behalf of my 

ils I am, 
— Mase  C. Sampson, West Duxbury, Mass. 





Washington and Lincoln 
Beautiful Pictures FREES 


If you already have a good flag, the next addition to your room or school hall should be pictures of the patriots, 
Washington and Lincoln. 
You can get either free with just a little effort on the part of your pupils and without a particle of trouble to yourself. 


Indiana. 
GENTLEME 1 — 
me tpaid 35 ag, 
Washiny ton, Lincoln ‘But. 
tons. (Cross out the kind 
you dea’t want). As soon as 
sold I will remit you $3.50 and 
you are to send me, all charges 


{State whether 
picture of 


you want the free A 
Washington or picture of Lin- 


The plan is the same as for the free flag. 
Simply have the pupils sell 35 buttons of the flag design as described above, or of Washington or Lincoln. 
Send the money to us and we will immediately ship you, all charges prepaid, the picture you want, 
20 x 24 inches, in life-like photo colors, and with neat ‘Solid black two-inch oak frame —a picture 

that you will be proud to hang on your wall. 

One of these offers should interest you right now. 


Show your progressiveness. 
Make your princi 


and trustees keep you in mind. 


Tell us the kind of buttons you want and get the great free flag or picture that 
will make your room the talk of the school. 
Teachers who have taken advantage of this plan are now making extra money 


writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


You can do the same. 


“ea Mail this Coupon TODAY. 
MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 


107 Meridian 


Street, Anderson, Indiana. 
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SCHOOL-ROOM The World’s Masterpieces in Art. AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS. 


2 CENT EACH °°5,25, o%. More 
PLAYS AND EXERCISES | 2S CEE rosie Se 


Every teacher should know 





them. Use them in teaching 
FOR NOVEM B ER Language, History, Geog- 
raphy, Picture Study, etc. 

By the Popular Author B= SEND TO-DAY for cata- 


logue of 1,000 miniature jilustra- 
AL I CE E AL L E N tions, two pictures and a_ colored 

. Bird picture. It also tells about 1 5a 
the half-cent size, two-cent siz f . Im 
five-cent size and Bird pictures % . . 
Price, 20 cents All for three two-cent stamps. X I ERRY 





Send now for Columbus and ,' ; PICTURES 
Thanksgiving pictures, etc. 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 25 for 25 cents. Feeding Her Birds End of Day Bat 

Boston New York Chicago 


toe Rawk THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 1, MALDEN, MASS. 

















DRAWING WITH COLORED CRAYONS 


By Prof. D. R. AUGSBURG. 75 Illustrations. Cloth. Mailing price, 40 cents. 


The illustrations are especially designed as examples for first efforts in crayon drawing, and can be used in the } 


rst, 
Second and Third Grades of public schools. 


Materials for Drawing 


Crayola : extra for postage. $6.00 per gross, freight prepaid. $4.80 per gross, freight 
An Artist's Crayon at Scholar's Price not prepaid. 
Clean Com pact — Convenient CRAYOLA No 54. 8 colors. Retail, ro cents a box. By mail, 4 cents 
. : : t box extra for postage. $7.20 per gross, freight prepaid. $6.00 per 
The great brilliancy and full strength of Crayola colors, and the fact gross, freight not prepaid 
that they can be used successively or overworked, make it possible to pro- Crayonart, 8 colors. Same price as Crayota, No. 8, above. 
duce with them the richest of oil color effects. - L 
: J CrayocRaAPH, 8 colors. Retail, 10 cents a box. By mail, 4 cents a box 
Crayota No. 8. 8 colors. Labelled, with strong coated paper, with extra for postage. $12.00 per gross, freight prepaid. $0.60 per gross, 
name of color on each. Retail, 5 cents a box. By mail, 3 cents a box freight not prepaid. 


E. S. SMITH 2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, III. 








This is a good time to add some 


SUPPLEMENTARY PRIMERS 


Try the latest School-room Success 
ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 
SIMPLE STORY PRIMERS 3 VOLS. Il. Jack and the Bean Stalk 
I. The Little Red Hen Diamonds and Toads — Sleeping Beauty 
Awakens the child’s interest and holds it to close of the book. Three fine tales, rewritten with like simplicity and arr 
for rapid development. 
Il. The Three Pigs 2 ile a ce. 
The kind of reading that takes with children, and the kind in lil. Hop 0 My Thumb — Tom Thumb 
harmony with the child’s real interest. Fresh surprises await 
book. 
Ill. The Three Bears 


Based like the foregoing on a folk-lore classic, and like them IV. Jack the Giant Killer 
embodies action, imitation, and fun. 


progress of reader from end to end 


Original, ingenious is the author’s method in handling ' 
old story for the profit and delight of the young. 

ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 3 VOLS. Cloth. 
I. Three Little Kittens and Chicken Little - : 

he Nal hic tid ee re NEW FOLK LORE PRIMERS 3 VOLS. 
A classic basis from which the vocabulary is progressively 

evolved. I. The Cat School 

Il. Red Riding Hood — The Seven Kids Européan Folk-lore Story. Quite new to American child: 


12 mo. Fully illustrated. 96 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Each, 30 cents 
rach, 3 , 


The wonderment aroused and kept alive by story and illus- 


tration helps to a nearly unconscious mastery of the printed page. Ii. The Nixie Well — The Goat and the Troll 
Northern E Folk-lore. 
Ill. Bow-wow and Mew-mew che San mat see eee 


Not the tame made-up stories of the common primer, 
The text classic is happily reinforced by abundant, vivid, drawn from the thought of primitive peoples. Bright 
apposite illustrations. dramatic. . 


CL. BORE a SvORy FRINERS Ill. Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven Wonder- 


‘ ful Cats 
I. Puss-in-Boots — Reynard the Fox By JoHN Ruskin. Adapted by Francesca MARSHAI 
The cunning of Reynard and the resourcefulness of Puss, Quaint, original illustrations. Humorous Tale told in pictu 
fire the mind, as scene succeeds scene. Such reading is recrea- prose, and verse. 
tion, not toil. 12 mo. 


- 12 mo. 88 pages. Cloth, 30 cents. 





9° pp. Rich cloth, 30 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY BOSTON WEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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READING WITH EXPRESSION 


Baldwin and Bender’s Readers 


‘ By JAMES BALDWIN, author of Baldwin’s School Readers, Harper's Read- 
ers, etc., and IDA C, BENDER, Supervisor of Primary Grades, Buffalo, N. Y. 








AN EIGHT BOOK SERIES OR A FIVE BOOK SERIES 


The chief design of these books is to help pupils to acquire the art and the habit 
of reading so well as to give pleasure both to themselves and to those who listen to them. 
They teach reading with expression. The selections are of a very high literary quality. 
Besides the choicest school book classics, there are a large number which have never be- 

- fore appeared in school readers. ‘The illustrations constitute the finest and most at- 
tractive collection ever brought together in a series of readers. There are over 600 in 

all, every one made especially for these books by an artist of national reputation. The 

pages are remarkably beautiful. The type is from a new font; especially selected for its 
legibility and for its adaptation to the eyesight requirements of children at school. 

















DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 
























American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 





























LITTLE DIALOGUES 
[ee | 


Illustrated Cloth 158 pages Price, 40 cents FOR LITTLE ON ES 





Dialogues for Every Month for Primary A Hand Book for Teachers 
—_— By EMMA M. MAGUIRE, B. Ped. 
In this book of little dialogues the child’s 


love for impersonation has been fittingly recog- Fully illustrated. Cloth. 128 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
nized. Little people are imitators. Dramati- 


zation is one of their great delights. ; in their dramatic form to help the teacher in her choice 
The illustrations add to the attractiveness of Stories and to furnish the story chosen all ready for 


and are suggestive to the teacher. This book action. The plays in this little book furnish right 
should be upon the desk of every teacher of the action for the imagination by allowing the child to im- 
primary grades. personate the characters in the fables and fairy tales. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Thege. ‘‘ Story Plays” have been chosen and written 
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Communication in the 


School-Room 


M. V. O’SHEA, The University of Wisconsin 


N all times teachers have been troubled with the, prov- 
lem of communication. Young teachers, especially, 
are generally much perplexed over the apparently un- 
controllable impulse of children to “whisper” in the 

school-room. It does not take long for a novice, even, to realize 
that if the work of the school is to be accomplished, pupils 
must concentrate their attention upon the tasks in hand; 
which is not likely to be the case if they commune with one 
another whenever they “feel like it.” ‘The chances are that 
in such communication they will discuss topics foreign to their 
studies. In the consideration of this subject at a recent 
teachers’ convention all those who spoke upon it maintained 
that when communication is permitted during school hours, 
the attention of the children is usually distracted, because 
they do not talk about their work. The interests they wish to 
visit about lie outside of the school, or concern the incidental 
happenings in the school-room. Often they will communicate 
regarding some peculiarity of the teacher in manner or dress, 
or some trait of a classmate which tends to excite hostility or 
ridicule. Probably most teachers will agree that the legitimate 
work of the school does not stimulate children to communicate 
with one another as do most extra school activities. Herein 
lies the chief difficulty in respect to communication in the 
school-room. 

We ought at the outset to appreciate that the impuise 
to communicate is one of the deepest and most urgent tenden- 
cies in child life. Evidently Nature says to a human being: 
“‘Share all your experiences with your fellows. Tell them 
all that happens to you, and try to get them to tell -you their 
experiences. Talk over the traits of other people with your 
friends and associates. Keep nothing to yourself, and do not 
let other people conceal their experiences from you. By mak- 
ing everything public in this way, you will give others the 
benefits of your experience, and you will at the same time 
profit by their experiences, so that whenever anything valuable 
has been discovered all may profit by it. Also, if you express 
yourself freely regarding the traits of those around you, you 
will as a rule help to conserve what is best and to eliminate 
what is objectionable in the conduct of people. If everyone 
will talk about these matters freely, a sort of public opinion 
will be established, and this will effectually control the behavior 
of most persons to whom it relates. If you do not communicate 
with others respecting their experiences and your own, and if 
you do not present your point of view regarding other people 
and get their opinions regarding you, then everyone will be 
likely to go on in his own way, and it will be impossible to de- 
termine what really is permissible in people’s actions, and in 
what respects they ought to restrain themselves.” 

Any teacher who will observe a child from two years on, 
cannot fail to note that his most absorbing ambition is to have 
people react upon what he dees. If he builds a toy house in 
his nursery, he teases every one in his home to come and ex- 
amine it. What he wants is their approval; but if they 
should condemn it or be indifferent regarding it, it would be a 
sign to him that he ought to abandon that sort of activity. 
To give a better example: suppose he catches a bird and be- 
Zins to pull off its wings and legs, and he calls te everyone 
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around him to observe him. Suppose people react in a hostile 
way to his performance. Let them show in their faces, in 
their bodily attitudes, and in what they say that they disapprove 
of this conduct. The chances are that the child will not try 
it again; in many cases one experience will be sufficient. 
But suppose that instead of condemning him for his action, 
the people praise him for it. Suppose they laugh at what he 
does, and so make him feel he is doing a clever thing that 
others enjoy, which is just what is likely to happen in a typi- 
cal “‘gang.’’ In such a case the boy will regard his act as a 
means of entertainment for others, and one way of gaining 
distinction for himself; and he will be likely to repeat it every 
time he gets a chance, when he thinks there is anyone around 
to appreciate it. 

The instances cited are very simple, commonplace illustra- 
tions of the passion of the child to have others view his 
thoughts and his actions in order that he may discover which 
ones will please the people around him and bring distinction 
to himself, and which ones will arouse the hostility of others, 
or win him a bad reputation. Of course, the young child is 
not very sensitive regarding his ‘‘reputation” except in respect 
to a very few matters such as being a ‘“‘coward” or being 
‘‘mean”’ and so on. But as he develops he becomes increas- 
ingly anxious to have a good reputation in regard to more 
and more subtle qualities of body, intellect, and character, 
and he is always eager to express himself in the presence of 
others so as to secure their approval for the acts which he re- 
gards as most worth while. It can be seen that without this 
trait social adjustment would be impossible. If a child should 
live to himself alone, without caring to express himself in the 
presence of others, or to have them express themselves in his 
presence he could not become a social being. Communication 
between people is the fundamental requirement for the de- 
velopment of social feeling and social ability. 

Before the child comes to school he is usually given great 
freedom in sharing his experiences with those around him. 
Parents ordinarily allow their children to communicate freely 
on every topic which interests them and to solicit communi- 
cations from their playmates. Perhaps at table the child 
may be given some lessons in restraining his passion to express 
himself. But in modern American life children are given a 
large measure of freedom to express themselves at table, and 
in all other situations in which they are commonly placed. 
Indeed, children who tell their experiences readily are regarded 
with more favor in America than are those who are inhibited 
in this respect. Free communication is, as a matter-of-fact, 
generally rewarded outside of the school-room, so the tendency 
is actually fostered in children, at least in present-day Ameri- 
can homes. So that when the child comes to school he is 
really without much if any experience which has taught him 
to be in the presence of others and to “hold his tongue.” 

Fortunately the atmosphere of the school-room is usually 
different from that of his home or of the street, and this tends 
to restrain him in a measure. The more he feels the dignity of 
the teacher and the school-room, the more inclined he is to be 
self-restrained, and to become attentive to the expressions of 
the teacher and of his associates. In most familiar situations 
outside of the school, the child spontaneously expresses him- 
self as the occasion requires; but in the class-room, where 
the whole régime suggests that action should be based upon 
the initiative of the teacher, he is apt to concentrate his 
attention upon the teacher as a leader instead of heedlessly 
following his own promptings. In an environment in which 
he feels perfectly at home the individual generally seeks to 
take the lead; but in a new and strange environment the 
tendency is for him to become a learner. Now, if the teacher 
can keep him in this attitude, so that he may continue to feel 
the dignity and importance of the school-room, he will be 
likely to remain docile, seeking constantly to discern the 
teacher’s plans, and striving eagerly to follow her directions. 
In such a case he will not give much trouble on account of 
“‘whispering,” because he will fear the necessity of apprehend- 
ing the expressions of the teacher and of his associates, when- 
ever the latter are asked by the teacher to express themselves. 

The best way to control the evils of communication is to 
keep pupils in a learning, docile attitude, so that they will be 
alert always to the suggestions which the teacher makes, and 
aim to follow them. If they can be made to see that the 
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regular work of the school is interesting, and that it is worth 
wWhile’to master it and to show that they are getting it in the 
proper way by expressing themselves when they are given 
opportunity to do so by the teacher, then their expressions 
will be legitimate, because they will concern the proper ac- 
tivities of the school. The problem is really one of making 
the work of the school dominant in the class-room. In every 
well-governed school-room, pupils are made to feel that the 
best way to attain distinction is to show a mastery of the 
regular duties. Doubtless some readers will object to this, 
because they think it improper to commend a pupil in any 
way for excellence in the work of the school. But until hu- 
man nature is fundamentally changed, it will be necessary, in 
order to stimulaté pupils to give proper attention to the work 
of the school and to restrain tendencies hostile there, to cause 
them to realize that when they do adapt themselves to the 
régime of the class-room and express themselves effectually 
regarding it, their faithful and successful work will become 
known to classmates, to parents, and to others. Possibly 
their names will be published in the paper even, and thus their 
distinction will go beyond the confines of the school-room. 

It is certain that harmful communication in the school 
room cannot be satisfactorily controlled when the pupils fec* 
that it is not worth while to stand well in the regular work. 
Many teachers resort to all sorts of devices to restrain com- 
munication except the most effective one of teaching in such 
a vital vigorous way that the interests of the school pre 
dominate over those of the life outside. Pupils are made to 
report at night how many times they have whispered during 
the day; tasks are assigned as penalties for whispering; the 
seats of pupils are shifted about frequently to see if communi 
cation cannot be restrained by changing seatmates. Often 
pupils are kept after school for whispering, or whipped 
for it. But really punishment cannot permanently restrain 
communication to any appreciable extent, though it may be 
the only remedy on certain occasions. But if pupils cannot 
actually whisper they may nevertheless communicate con- 
stantly thrqugh the eye, or by means of grimace, sesture, 
deaf-and-dumb language, or bodily contortion. One may 
see school-rooms in which certain pupils are communicating 
constantly, though they may not speak a word to one another. 
The only way to control such pupils is to get hold of them in 
some way on the side of their interests; or if this is impos 
sible, to eliminate them from the school-room. Sometimes 
one finds pupils who cannot be made to appreciate the work 
of the school, and who have a hostile attitude toward it. 
Such pupils tend to ridicule the school and its work in every 
way. They may try to annoy the teacher and to distract 
others from their work. In short, they may try in every way 
they can to upset the order of the school. They ought to be 
removed, and put together in a school where their specia 
needs can be properly looked after. 

The evil of communication in any school-room could be 
greatly lessened if frequent intervals could be arranged for 
during which there would be complete freedom for pupils to 
visit with one another. Suppose that with young children 
there should be three minutes for visiting after every twe..y 
minutes of study or recitation. This would serve to relieve 
the tension which is developed when pupils cannot communi- 
cate. During the three-minute intermissions, pupils could 
gratify the passion to express themselves spontaneously, and 
they would then come back to the regular work in a different 
attitude from that which they would have if kept at their 
tasks without a break. It could be made to seem reasonable 
to pupils that if any particular individual could not restrain 
himself reasonably during the period of work he should for- 
feit the period of relaxation. If the pupils as a whdle will 
not preserve silence during the working period, then the 
relaxation period will have to be withdrawn. It is in accord- 
ance with human nature that one should deny himself pleasure 
for the moment in order that he may secure it in more abund- 
ant measure later on, and it is proper that the teacher should 
utilize this in the work of the school. 

It should be appreciated that harmful communication in 
the school-room is dependent in large measure on the per- 
sonality of the teacher. A “weak” personality cannot control 
the spontaneous impulses of the young. It is a simple psy- 
cholegical situation. Pupils come into school bringing with 
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them interests which have engaged their attention outside. 
If the life of the school-room is not stronger than that outside, 
then they are going to keep on with the outside life even in 
the class-room; that is to say, they will communicate about 
it, and will make fun of the situations in the school. We all 
tend to follow in the lead of a strong personality, but we al- 
ways try to dominate over those weaker than ourselves; 
or at least we refuse to be led by them. So in the school- 
room one must be a leader in a large sense in order to cause 
pupils to give attention to the legitimate work. One who by 
nature is lacking in the quality of leadership, which will com- 
mand th2 attention and obeisance of pupils, ought to abandon 
the teaching profession, for otherwise his days will be full of 
misery. He might succeed admirably in a situation in which 
the quality of leadership was not essential; but it is the chief 
requisite in the successful control of the school-room. 





When Children First Come to 
School 


SARAH HOWLAND 


HE first thing to do, when children begin school, 
as every primary teacher knows, is to drill them to 
join in a given pitch with all the other members of 
the class. Children who sing on one tone and who 

cannot change the pitch — monotones — must be carefully 

separated from the others and helped individually by the 
teacher. It therefore becomes evident that the teacher must 
be thoroughly familiar with the various devices recommended 
hy those who have made a special study of this phase of the 
subject — devices such as speaking calls, imitating the sounds 
of nature, echoing sounds and matching tones. Admitting 
also that the teacher has thoroughly studied the large and 
easily accessible literature regarding the best methods of 
teaching rote songs, let us consider some other difficulties 
which will surely arise when the teacher attempts to reach out 
and lay the foundation for sight-reading. 

In establishing the tones of the scale we find that children 
respond well when tones follow each other in some fixed order, 
but if this order be varied they fail to reproduce the correct 
tone. This shows a lack of tone memory which is always 
confronting the teacher whose children have not had years of 
musical training behind them. Sometimes the following 
device is a help for this. Repeat the difficult interval a number 
of times on piano or pitch-pipe and set words to it with ap- 
propriate accent. For instance, if we wish to establish the 
interval from five to one our exercise might take form some- 
thing like this: 


8 5——_8 5 8 5 8 5 8 
John- ny, come. The teach- er wants you now 














After the children can sing the correct words from different 
pitches teach them the correct scale syllables, do, sol, do, sol, 
do, sol, etc. Afterwards, when reviewing this interval, ask the 
children to tell Johnny to “come here.” Other intervals 
may be treated similarly. 

Rhythmic relations may also be made clearer by this sen- 
tence method. For instance, if we wish to teach three part 
time we may have the children learn the following and sing 
with correct accents: 


143 4 143 4 1434 143 4 


4 
4 


_ Or we might combine this with the study of intervals thus: 
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Another difficulty presents itself when we begin to ask 
p.:mary children to read from the staff, if we have confined 
ourselves exclusively to the line and space method, viz.: that 
the spaces spell ‘‘face” and the lines start to say, ‘Every good 
boy does finely.” If this has been the case we shall soon 
find our children reading either by lines or spaces exclusively. 
For instance in the exercise: 





the children will recognize do, mi, sol, instead of do, mi, fa. 
This can be remedied if we also teach the lines and spaces by 
the alphabetical method, having the children learn that the 
lines and spaces, beginning with the letter “‘a,”’ say the letters 
of the alphabet up to “‘g” and then that they go back and be- 
gin over again. 

Again the primary teacher has to be careful not to lay too 
much emphasis upon the key of C for the child will in that 
case want to read all his music in terms of the key of C. 

If, then, the primary teacher make a careful study of mono 
tones and the presentation of rote songs, if she carefully cor- 
rect all errors of intonation and rhythm and above all inspire 
the primary child with a love for music instead of with a 
fear of his own voice, she will have made a good start in 
solving the many problems of primary music. 


Primary Studies in Poetry 
ANNA WILDMAN 


Aldrich’s “ Marjorie’s Almanac” 


T first thought, it might seem that so clear a poem 
A as ‘*Marjorie’s Almanac” could be understood and 
appreciated by almost any child without the aid of 
question or suggestion. Upon a second reading of 
the dainty verses, however, the teacher will realize that here 
is a living child in a little world of her own, and that the ma- 
jority of other children will need some help before they can 
become acquainted with the child or have a really intimate 
share in her joys. 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


Who is Marjorie? In a few written sentences tell some 
thing about her — how she looks, her age, and what kind of 
little girl she is. Where is Marjorie’s home? Pretend that 
you know her and are visiting her for a week. Write to your 
mother or some one else a short letter giving some description 
of the house. Write another letter in which you tell what 
you can about the yard and the orchard. 

S. 1. How does Marjorie know the robins? What are 
they doing in the treetop? What kinds of blossoms are in 
the grass? Name all the green things that you think Mar- 
jorie sees growing. How do the little breezes show themselves ? 
When and where can we see the dew? Is the word silver a 
good one to describe it? Do you know the shape and the 
color of the tree buds? Tell whatever you can about the 
pine tree; the willow; the elm; the larch. Name all the 
colors that this stanza makes you see. Name the sounds it 
makes you hear. Do you think that Maytime is pleasanter 
than March? Why? 

S. 2. As the apples grow mellower, in what other ways 
do they change? Where do strawberries grow? What kinds 
of roses have you seen? Where do these lilies goow? Why 
does the poet say “drowsy scents?” Name all the scents 
that this stanza makes you think of and as many more belong- 
ing to summer-time as you can. Name as many as possible 
of the quiet summer sounds. Where do the “lengths of golden 
sunshine” lie? What kind of moon would make “moon- 
light bright as day?” What does Marjorie see in the moon- 
light? How different do things appear from the way they 
look in daytime? What colors does this stanza make you see ? 
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Imagine that you touch apples and strawberries, roses and 
lilies; how do they feel? Which do you think pleasanter, 
summer or spring? Why? 

S. 3. How does the corn-patch look in autumn? Who 
is Roger? Tell all you can about him or write a little account 
of him. Have you heard any Negro songs? Write a de- 
scription of Pussy. In what room is this hearth? Why does 
Pussy like to be beside the hearth? Are the tongs a quiet 
plaything for her? How do the roasting chestnuts smell? 
What time of day is it when kitty is playing by the bright, 
warm hearth and chestnuts in the ashes are bursting their 
shells? What kinds of autumn leaves are red? What kinds 
are golden? What motion have they as they go “rustling 
down the wind?” Describe the kitchen where Marjorie’s 
mother works at putting up peaches. What can you see on 
the stove? On the table? On the floor? What sounds 
can you hear? What odors can you smell? Which do you 
like better, summer or autumn? Why? 

S. 4. What is a flue? How must it feel outdoors if snow 
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is falling? Write a short story about fairy snow-flakes. What 
twilight shadows can be seen as one looks out the window? 
What shadows does the firelight make inside? Can you hear 
the sleigh-bells? Where does Mother sit while she is knitting 
stockings? Describe Pussy’s frolic with the ball. Name 
all the colors and motions this stanza makes you see and all 
the sounds it makes you hear. If you think a little girl should 
like winter best of all the seasons, tell why. 

Why is this poem called “Marjorie’s Almanac”? Write a 
short story about the Four Seasons. Draw pictures, if you 
can, to illustrate your story. Do you think Marjorie really 
knows which season she likes best? When does she like each 
one better than the others? 

Marjorie is a glad-hearted little maiden, finding something 
pleasant, something beautiful in all times of year. Can we 
not hear her merry laugh rippling through the poem? She 
is a helpful comparison for other children, who should learn 
easily the lessons of contentment and joy she unconsciously 
teaches. 





THE OwL AND THE PusEey-CaT 














The Owl and the Pussy-Cat went to sea 
In a beautiful pea-green boat; 

They took some honey, and plenty of money 
Wrapped up in a five-pound note. 

The Owl looked up to the moon above, 
And sang to a small guitar, 


‘“*O lovely Pussy! 


O Pussy, my love! 


What a beautiful Pussy you are — 
You are, 
What a beautiful Pussy you are!” 


Pussy said to the owl, ‘‘ You elegant fowl! 
How wonderfully sweet you sing! 
Oh, let us be married — too long we have tarried — 
But what shall we do for a ring?” 
They sailed away for a year and a day 
To the land where the Bong-tree grows, 
And there in a wood, a piggy-wig stood 
With a ring in the end of his nose — 
His nose, 
With a ring in the end of his nose. 


“Dear Pig, are you willing to sell for one shilling 
Your ring?” Said the piggy, “I will.” 
So they took it away, and were married next day 
By the turkey who lives on the hill. 
They dined upon mince and slices of quince, 
Which they ate with a runcible spoon, 
And hand in hand on the edge of the sand 
They danced by. the light of the moon — 
The moon, 
They danced by the light of the moon.— Edward Lear 
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Beauty in the School-room 
W. L. €. 


OT many years ago, the writer was obliged to take 
up her lodging for a week in a room entirely devoid 


of beauty in any form. The bare necessities of 
furniture were there, but not an object of dainti- 


ness or attraction were to be seen. An extremely ugly wall 
paper forced itself upon a homesick eye. Her trunk with its 
personal belongings not having yet arrived, there was no way 
of relieving the situation. It was a week of dreariness and 
foreboding. Not until a removal to another room with 
plain walls, and a pleasant outlook, aided by the arrange- 
ment of individual trifles, did the sensation of loneliness de- 
part and an atmosphere of individuality and of homelikeness 
pervade the room. 

So-it is in every abiding place of humanity, large or small, 
temporary or permanent, rich or poor, and so it is in school. 

Long ago, when the writer was very young, and just be- 
ginning her life work of teaching, she had, before her mental 
eye, a vision of herself as an ideal teacher, moving about 
among ideal children, in an ideal school-room. Like most 
ideals, the realization is still indefinitely ‘postponed, but the 
vision has never wholly departed, and still beckons her on- 
ward, 

Many attempts were made in a crude way to bring into 
the school-room an atmosphere of beauty, harmony and 
home. Many failures were made, but little by little, 
there grew or developed a sense of fitness and sensitiveness 
to defects. 

The great obstacle to success was, or seemed to be, lack of 
artistic ability. There was always a sigh for the unattainable 
here, but gradually the light dawned. Why not let the 
room be the children’s work? Why should they not learn 
the secret of the joy of creating the beautiful in their surround- 
ings? The children responded joyously, and happy co-opera- 
tion was the keynote of the work. 

The children of this school came from homes of poverty. 
Attempts at beauty in the home were rare and crude at best. 
Yet the love of beauty lies innate in 
every child. 

All through the year, we worked 
at our problem, with partial success. 
It was only in the spring-time, with 
its wealth of suggestion, that we 
reached our highest pinnacle. 

Drawing lessons, hints from the 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, a visit to a 
charming room in a nearby city, all 
gave us suggestions and materials 
whereupon to draw, and gradually 
we strove to work out an harmoni- 
ous whole. 

Upon a long board, in the back 
of the room, we placed daffodils 
arranged as in growth, with yellow 
butterflies darting here and there 
among them. In the middle of the 
board was printed the quotation 


from Wordsworth, “And then my 
heart with pleasure fills, and dances 
with the daffodils,” in pale yellow 
crayon to carry out the scheme of 
color, while at either end of the 
board were daffodils stencilled on 
white paper and arranged in a double 
row for a border. At the top of the 
board was a narrow frieze, repre- 
senting characters from Mother 
Goose, all colored by the children 
in soft, harmonious colors, with a 
regularly recurring note of yellow 
running throughout the frieze. 

A long board at the side also had 
a frieze of Dutch boys and girls 
with geese. The children did these 
with greatest care and delight. Each 
boy and girl had a special color 
scheme, suggested by the teacher. 

At one end of this board was a motherly hen, and her downy 
yellow chickens. These were cut freehand, by the children, 
the chickens being a simple drawing lesson. 

In the middle of the board hung a green burlap, bordered 
with drawings of the anemone, made by the chiidren on gray 
paper, and mounted upon white. In the middle of the bur- 
lap were pictures taken from magazines, drawn by artists 
of the type of Jessie Wilcox Smith, pictures of child-life in 
soft colors. 

At the back of the room again upon a small board, in a 
dark corner, we had our greatest attraction. A simple land- 
scape of blue sky and green grass was drawn by the teacher, 
the colors rubbed in by the fingers to make them soft. Then 
a tree was drawn in bare outline. Upon the tree we pasted 
lightly many apple-blossoms in tiny sprays, drawn, colored 
and cut out by eager fingers, and lo! soon there bloomed a 
beautiful apple tree in pink and white. This suggestion was 
gleaned from the Primary Epucation, and the writer wishes 
to tend her thanks for the pleasure it brought to her school. 
Little Sunbonnet Babies were colored in all the tints of the 
rainbow, and set to running over the grass and playing under 
the tree. It was a touch of outdoors and of May-time, which 
brightened our hearts. 

In another dark corner upon a green burlap were yellow 
butterflies and drawings of the buttercup and dandelion, 
while in the windows tiny pots with individual seedlings were 
objects of interest. 

Now as to the influence of all this: Was it all for mere 
show, mere busy work? I do not believe it. I believe that 
little hands and faces have been cleaner, little minds purer. 
A sense of harmony and order has shown itself in tidier 
desks and greater care about the school-room floor. 

And if, out of this small attempt, there should spring an 
aspiration in some little heart to make the commonplace in 
life more beautiful, to ‘‘idealize the real,” as Browning said, 


if it bring any keener sensitiveness to ugliness, disorder and 
all that is impure and unbeautiful, all our efforts will be 
crowned with the highest of success. 
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The Fairies 


ELIZABETH ELLIS SCANTLEBURY 
Ho! for the fairies, the fairies of the rain! 
Dancing on the sidewalk, coasting down the pane; 
‘rom the grass and flowers, a-washing dusty stain; 
Ho for the fairies, 
The fairies of the rain! 


Ho! for the fairies, the fairies of the wind! 

Whisking open doors, and slamming kitchen blind; 

snatching off the caps of boys and leaving them behind; 
Ho, for the fairies, 
The fairies of the wind! —_¢. 

Ho! for the fairies, the fairies of the sun! 

Browning little faces, freckling them for fun, 

Through the summer days so long their work is never done; 
Ho, for the fairies, 
The fairies of the sun! 


From a New Angle I 
A Language Talk 


(NotE This series of articles is designed with the purpose of pre- 
senting, a. far as possible, a new light on old subjects. It will contain 
the bright ideas of progressive teachers and, in all cases where it is 
feasible, a description of the way in which these ideas are worked out 
in the methods of presentation. It is well known that oftentimes a 
subject, if given from a fresh point of view, becomes almost the same 
as altogether new material. By varying her methods and keeping her 
mind open to new underlying ideas, the teacher of any one of the first 
three grades can strip her work of much of its inevitable monotony and 
the lack of interest and enthusiasm that is so apt to accompany such 
monotony.) 


On entering this primary room, the visitor ound a bright- 
faced and enthusiastic teacher in charge of about forty-eight 
primary children who were just in fhe midst of a lively lan- 
guage lesson. Before many minutes had passed, two or three 
unusual things made themselves apparent. In the first place, 
there was almost none of the nervous twistings and random 
movements that are so common in little tots of primary grade 
age, especially when called on to come out in front and tell a 
story. A second rather remarkable thing was the fact that 
there was no lack of volunteers to carry on the drill after one 
child had finished his part of the recital. The pupils were 
practically unanimous in their desire to take a part in the 
lesson and the teacher’s duty lay, not in coaxing, commanding 
and forcing her pupils, but in rapidly choosing one after 
another to take the place of the child on the floor. The most 
striking thing about the whole proceeding, probably because 
it is so rarely found in our primary language work, was the 
easy flow of the narrative as told by these little children. 
There was no hesitation, no stopping and no labored expres- 
sions of any kind. The children as called, rose quietly, 
quickly, made their way to the front and told the story in a 
straightforward, easy way that clearly indicated a total absence 
of self-consciousness (let alone timidity) and in a self-possessed 
manner that filled the visitor with wondering admiration. At 
the close of the lesson, which occupied the last period before 
dismissal, the teacher saw her charges safely out of the build- 
ing and then turned to her caller to be met with the following 
question: ‘However did you accomplish it ? — do enlighten 
me for I am all curiosity to know.” 

“The teacher laughed in the light-hearted way peculiar 
to her. ‘Oh,’ she said, “‘it is all the result of a little observa- 
tion, a little common sense and a small degree of gray matter 
to supplement the first two ingredients.” Then seeing how 
her visitor’s wonder grew, she ceased her bantering and said 
cordially, ‘‘ Just sit down here and I will tell you all about it!” 

The visitor subsided into a chair and sat at attention while 
the speaker continued, in her pleasant voice, to relate her ex- 
periences in teaching language. 

“‘Ever since I put in my first year at primary work,’’ she 
said, “‘I have, in company with all earnest women who have 
ever tried to labor with little children, been worried and tried 
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and puzzled by the hesitating, self-conscious way in which 
three-fourths of my pupils invariably told their language 
stories. Until I began my serious work of teaching, I had 
always believed that little folks were, by nature, spontaneous 
and altogether lacking in that painful embarrassment of self 

consciousness that is the bane of adult existence. I had al- 
ways been around children and had even worked with them 
more or less, but my preconceived theories were all knocked 
endways before I had taught through my very first year. 
Well, to make a long story short, I labored and experimented 
and was disappointed along with all of the others, and I prob 

ably should never have solved the problem if I had not sat 
down one day and gone deeply into my own experience. 
That started me on the way toward accomplishing what you 
saw to-day and what others have been surprised to see, for 
you are by no means the first visitor who has asked me that 
same question this year.” 

“Did you ever realize,’ she asked, leaning over toward 
her visitor in her eager enthusiasm, “how smoothly and 
quietly and uninterruptedly you always express yourself 
when you are telling something to your friends? Did you 
ever discover that the only time in which you can express 
yourself before strangers and express yourself with that same 
ease and fluency, is when you are speaking on some subject 
about which you have a great enthusiasm or in which you are 
at least deeply interested? Well, I thought these things all 
over and it seemed to me that there might be success in work- 
ing out my great big problem if I made use of these things 
that I realized played such a large part in my own experience. 
Thinking along this line, I soon evolved three underlying 
principles for the beginning work, for, in the teaching of 
primary tots, the first six weeks are the vital ones. Do you 
want my principles or shall I hasten on to deeds? You do? 
Well, all right and — of course you can take them down if 
you wish to.” 

Thus granted permission, the visitor produced a notebook 
and took down the following: 

1 Keep the children from becoming self-conscious. 

2 Keep the school atmosphere friendly. 

3 Make use of material in which the children have a vital 
and enthusiastic interest. 

The writer closed her book, as yet in the dark, and asked 
eagerly: ‘“‘But the method — how to work such abstract 
principles out into action and practical everyday use — there’s 
the question.” 

“Aye, there’s the rub,” quoted the teacher, “I assure you I 
found it ‘a rub” for a good many days before I saw my way 
clearly, but you know the old saying about the will and the 
way? Well, I persevered and the way unfolded itself in due 
time. 

“T began on principle three first and tried to find out just 
what material would suit the stage of development that 
marked little folks just out of kindergarten, and last but not 
least, just fresh from a three months’ vacation at home and 
under the care of their mothers. Every thoughtful primary 
teacher knows the natural tendencies of little children of that 
size, but, while I am at it, I will name the ones that I selected 
as most helpful in making my choice of language material. 
You know how all little tots love to move around and keep 
busy doing things and just how happy they are when they are 
unconsciously giving vent to this motor impulse, don’t you? 
Well, I made up my mind that this was one thing by no means 
to be overlooked, and, of course, such a resolve meant the in- 
troduction of a great deal of dramatization and the careful 
selection of stories on the basis of the amount of action they 
contained.” 

“Principle number two called for the complete annihilation 
of many well established customs and methods of recitation. 
If the atmosphere of the school-room was to be one of perfect 
friendliness, it would never do to call on one pupil to give 
something better than the child reciting was able to do. 
Even this unconscious naming of one child to do again what 
some other little one has already attempted, is sure to en- 
gender a feeling of superiority that is incompatible with the 
spirit of helpfulness that is inevitable to a friendly atmosphere.” 

“The problem of filling the pupils with enthusiasm was an 
easy one and the least of my troubles, but that will all come 
out in the methods if you desire to hear about them.” 
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The listener signified her willingness and the speaker pro- 
ceeded. ‘When the children first came to me, that is, early 
in the fall, the strongest link between the past and the present 
seemed to be Mother Goose, so Mother Goose we had. I 
began by saying ‘I know something that you do. Sit still 
and I will tell it to you.’ Thereupon I recited one of the 
rather unfamiliar rhymes and then, as the children suggested 
them, we recited the best known of the Mother Goose verses 
and did it in unison. After this we dramatized each of them 
and I took care to call on the pupils by groups, strenuously 
avoiding calling any individual by name. After we dram- 
atized these rhymes, which, by the way, as you will notice, 
fairly bristle with verbs, we played all of them after the 
fashion of the old favorite game of Statuary, that somehow 
seems to be established in every children’s playground. After 
a few days at this kind of work, I gave the children several 
new bits of Mother Goose, in fact, all that I could find that 
treated of the home occupations; for instance, “Little fishie 
in the brook,” etc. We treated these new selections just 
as we had done the old and familiar ones and then I dared to 
approach the subject of the home, by means of a very useful 
and original game of my own, wherein we still by groups 
acted out in pantomime the various duties that absorbed 
father, sister, mother, etc., at home. It was a great pleasure to 
watch the movements and guess the rest and many a little one, 
at first inclined to be shy and backward, completely lost her 
timidity in the excitement of the guessing contest and spoke 
‘right out in meeting.’ Then followed another exciting guess- 
ing game, in which we described the actions of some person 
at home and then guessed what they were doing and who had 
been described. In doing this work, we came up in front 
by rows and each took his turn standing in line with the other 
children. In their utter unconsciousness of self, the little 
folks soon began to use motions as well as words in these 
descriptions and each one seemed not only ready, but anxious 
to take his turn as soon as it came to him. When the subject 
of occupations had outlived its interest and usefulness, it was 
easy to change the descriptions to those that dealt with 
various articles in the home, at first kitchen utensils and then 
the pieces of furniture. In time these gave way to the verbal 
presentation of the domestic animals, and just here, as a needed 
impetus, I introduced some large colored prints of cats, dogs, 
horses, etc., and had the descriptions given from these. Very 
soon, these were discarded, as the animals were very success- 
fully described from memory. Fruits followed the animals 
and the common trees the fruits, and during all of this time 
we still posed and acted and described in lines or groups.” 

“But,” here the visitor interposed, “‘how did you ever get 
away from them. I don’t see how the children ever did learn 
to do things all alone.” 

““Not so fast,” the teacher replied. “I am coming to that. 
You see, just about this time I introduced some of the great 
masterpieces, of course, in the school-room prints. We 
not only tried to describe these, but we used them largely for 
posing. Now, as you probably know, in work of this kind, 
there must be some one to do the directing. At first, as we 
still came forward by groups, I called for volunteers, but I 
soon changed my tactics and chose some one who had on a 
new hair ribbon or dress, or wore a clean, white handkerchief, 
or had stood or sat especially straight, paid excellent attention 
or read well on the day before. The glory and delight of being 
chosen completely obliterated, or rather prevented, the exist- 
ence of any thought of backwardness or timidity. 

“How did you get the children to speak and express them- 
selves as well as they did to-day, when you called one all by 
himself? It seems to me, that that would be the serious task 
in all of it.” 

“How you anticipate me!” laughed the teacher. “I was 
just going to say that it is always my custom to have little 
morning talks, to put me in closer touch with the children 
from the very first moments of the day. At first I let them 
tell me things that they saw on the way to school; that is, 
things that happened as they came along, or merely a naming 
of the objects about them, or better, a description of the sky or 
some other part of Nature’s handwork. For this work, each 
child stood at the side of his desk. I never listened to one 
child and then said, ‘Mary may tell me some more that you 
saw.’ Never! —and Heaven forbid that I should, for that 
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would imply that Mary was gifted, by a more favorable Provi- 
dence, with better eyes than the first little unfortunate pos- 
sessed. No, indeed! Mary was not allowed the joy of feel- 
ing superior to anything or anybody. My invariable com- 
mand was ‘ Mary, tell me of something different that you saw,’ 
or ‘Who saw anything different?’ or else, ‘Who came to 
school by some other way and so saw something else ?’ 

‘Now listen, and be duly shocked, for they all are when I 
tell them this. From the very first day, our speech was 
certainly not ‘English as she is spoke,’ for it fairly bristled 
with ‘sun’ and ‘set’ and ‘throwed’ and all of the other evils 
that the primary grades and, in fact, every grade of our public 
school sysem is heir to. Did I start in to correct each one 
beginning with the very first slip from accepted primary room 
English? — never! Were you ever timid? If not, have you 
enough imagination to realize what it would be all on a sud- 
den, when you were feeling gratefully submerged and un- 
noticeable in the crowd, to have a large, strange person, of 
whom you were still very much in awe, quickly descend upon 
you the very first time you said anything at all before the 
other children, and after telling you that this thing, that your 
father and mother had always said, was terribly wrong, force 
you to find the voice, frozen away down in your throat, and to 
repeat something after her that was nothing but a vague 
jumble of words mechanically mumbled by you in your in- 
tense fright and agony of mind? Correct them? Not I! 
No, I peacefully accepted all of the prevailing idioms, a 
few choice bits of English, that were a great improvement over 
anything I had ever heard, and even a little slang thrown 
in.” 

“Mercy!” ejaculated the visitor, “I should think you would 
be afraid to do that. What if the superintendent had visited 
you!” 

“Yes,” smiled the teacher, “I thought of all that. Luckily 
he didn’t visit our earliest work, but, if he had, I should 
have smiled, told him that I was trying a new experiment 
and I probably would have invited him to come again a little 
later in the year. Remember, I was after spontaneity, en- 
thusiasm at the bubbling-over point and unconscious ease 
of expression, and, take my word for it, I succeeded in getting 
these things before I did any more correcting than simply that 
which any teacher secures through her irregular-verb game. 
I always start that game very early in the school year and we 
continue it, off and on and with various modifications, 
until the very last week of school.” 

“Trregular-verb game!” was the interested exclamation; 
“do pray tell me, what is that? I never heard of it.” 

The teacher’s eyes in their turn grew wide with wonder. 
“Never heard of the irregular verb game! Dear me, I thought 
every primary teacher had discovered or else had been told of 
it long ago. I couldn’t teach school without that. Get out 
your notebook again and I'll give it to you.” 


(To be continued) 





The Little Girl and the Little Red Leaf 


“ Little red leaf floating softly down 
O’er country fair and the gray old town, 
Do you not hate to leave the bright tree, 
Where all summer long you swung in glee ?”’ 


“Say, little girl, when the light has fled, 
And the grown folks all have gone to bed, 
How would you like to sit up and play, 
Could you while the long hours of the night away?” 


“Oh, no! . While the stars shine overhead, 

_I am snugly tucked up in my warm little bed; 
There I will rest till the dancing light 
Has brought the long day clear and bright.” 


“ And that, little girl, is what happens to me, 
Snugly curled up at the foot of the tree; 
All winter long in the cold and the storm, 
We snuggle up close and keep the roots warm.” 
R. N. Yager 
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Elementary Geography J 
‘Luna E. BIGELOW 
\ N investigation of the methods of teaching elementary 


geography will show that comparatively few teachers 
give the little children what they really desire or what 


they are vitally interested in. But teachers, and 
superintendents as well, thrust upon the children definitions 
which are not understood; locations which are meaningless 
spots on maps; or a more or less scientific knowledge of 
their own physiographic surroundings which is far beyond 
their comprehension. 

Then let us consider what subject matter is of vital interest 
to the children. Surely, definitions are not for primary chil- 
dren. The glib locations in answer to map questions are 
worthless, but the ability to locate all places on the map, of 
real interest to the individual child, is necessary. Also a 
knowledge of the names of physiographic features and cities 
or towns of the child’s own environment is essential; as, Mt. 
Tom, Mt. Holyoke, Connecticut River, and Wilbraham 
Mts., Northampton, Holyoke, Chicopee and Springfield; or 
Lake Champlain, Mt. Mansfield, Adirondack Mountains, 
Burlington, etc. 

Some general knowledge of the industries of the city or 
town must be known; but oftentimes these simpler ones are 
a foundation for kindergarten or first grade work, and the 
more complex should be left until after principles of geo- 
graphy showing the relation between man and his physio- 
graphic environment are studied in the higher grades. 

But children do love people and human activities widely 
different from their own. They are interested in knowing 
the life and habits of animals from distant lands, which effect 
man’s life; and they marvel at foreign vegetation that con- 
tributes so much to their own comfort and luxury. But do 
the children like to be told about all this? Or do they prefer 
to find out for themselves all that is possible and then bring 
their queries to the teacher? Do they enjoy being answered 
directly? Or would they rather have a suggestion or refer- 
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ence given them which they can work out for themselves? 
Children prefer to search for knowledge for themselves and 
joyously continue to discover as the teacher suggests. They 
also revel in an opportunity to put into concrete form any 
knowledge they have obtained. 

Then let us see how these phases of child nature may be 
encouraged and developed through.a study of geography. 
The first country to be considered is Central Africa or the 
Congo Region. 

The making of this sandboard was a great joy to our third 
grade children as it was their first experience of the kind. 

They began by discussing and making lists of things that 
they have to use which come from the hot countries. Then 
by suggestions from the teacher, they grouped these articles 
according to countries producing them. The children chose 
the group from Central Africa which consisted of rubber, 
ivory and expensive woods. 

The other groups were saved to be talked about at another 
time. Then the children thought that since ivory came from 
the elephant’s tusks a list of animals in the elephant’s coun- 
try would be interesting. So the teacher placed at the 
children’s disposal well illustrated books and pictures of Af- 
rican animals. In a day or two, they had found that the lion, 
tiger, hyena, wildcat, zebra, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, great 
snakes, monkeys, and many gorgeous birds as well as the 
ostrich were all neighbors of the elephant. When they 
began these talks, the children were encouraged to bring 
whatever they could from their homes to illustrate them. 
The teacher also suggested that animals might be cut from 
paper or made of clay. This the little ones did until there 
were animals enough to stock an African jungle. 

But their interest centered on the zebras as seen in the back- 
ground; on the elephants, because they possessed three toy 
ones; on the snakes because of their venom; and on the 
ostrich as a huge bird. They had difficulty in making the 
estrich look real until one little girl contributed some feathers 
from her doll’s hat.. This satisfied the children. 

“Where on this great, wonderful world of ours do these 
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animals live?” asked a bright little boy. That question 
brought out a globe, which the children used as a puzzle and 
journey game until they could take you to Central Africa 
and return by the shortest and cheapest routes The curiosity 
of the children was aroused, but not satisfied, until the habits 
and use of the animals had been thoroughly discussed. The 
food of elephants and monkeys turned the children’s attention 
to the vegetation of Africa. Then they begged to be allowed 
to make some palm trees and vines. So they obtained sticks 
for palm tree trunks and covered them with crushed and 
twisted brown tissue paper to imitate the fibrous palm trunks. 
Then they drew patterns of palm leaves from pictures, cut 
them from green and brown tissue paper, and tacked them 
to the trunks. They also made clay cocoanuts which were 
painted and fastened to the tree. Their next problem was 
to make the trees stand erect. One child suggested clay 
bases, which answered very well. 

When the trees were completed, the children found a sand- 
board ready for their use, and the pictures they most enjoyed 
hanging as seen in the accompanying illustration. 

The same morning one little girl brought a brown, woolly- 
haired doll, dressed in a skin apron and a string of beads, 
atypical woman of the Congo. This added much to the sand- 
board, but the children found the houses lacking and one doll 
lonely. So the houses and more people were added after a 
study of the human life of this region. Much attention was 
paid to the home and tribal life with its early customs; to 
their food and how it is obtained; to their clothing and of what 
and how it is made. The children found this life so primitive 
that one little girl exclaimed, “I think those people are most 
like monkeys.” 

In making the houses, the teacher suggested groupwork. 
First, they planned a frame-work of sticks, copied from some 
illustrations. Then, as several varieties of houses were found 
in the Congo region, the children wished to represent all; 
but they decided upon three types. 

First, a long narrow frame was made and covered with. flat 
rush. Then bundles of rush were tied together, and spread 
over the ridge-pole to form the roof and shed the rain. The 
second, of the same shape, was made of round, stiff straw, 
but finished more carefully. This was the home of the most 
advanced tribe. The third was square with one side left 
open, while each of the others had a door. This was covered 
very crudely with raffia. .*. vunch of raffia was spread over 
the four sticks that reached from the corners to a point over 
the center of the house. .By the time the houses were finished 
two more dolls appeared. A little Congo village was the result. 

When ‘the board was completed one little fellow exclaimed, 
“Oh, I’m going to let my wild-cat catch John’s parrot and 
then he will have a breakfast!” 

On the sandboard no class time was spent. The children 
worked out their problems at home and in those few precious 
moments before school. 

What was being done in the class period or how was it 
carrying on its discussions? Surely the teacher was not tell- 
ing the children all this. She was helping the child, however, 
to find that which absorbed his interest and guiding that 
interest by suggestion. The story of “Little Dark Girl” in 
“Seven Little Sisters” was the foundation for the children’s 
study. Carefully selected passages from Carpenter’s Africa 
were also used. They were treated as follows: 

The teacher organized the story according to topics studied, 
so that she could refer the class by page and paragraph to all 
passages relating to any one topic. The books were given out 
at the beginning of the recitation and the studying done in 
classtime. The teacher usually asked a question, then referred 
the children to a paragraph which contained the answer. 
Each child struggled energetically to find the answer first. 
But bright John must wait for slow Jack sometimes. Often 
the slowest child in class will be the brightest in the sand- 
board construction. 

Stoddard and Ruston’s Home Lectures and books of Nat- 
ural History were used. Several very good stories from chil- 
dren’s magazines and supplementary readers were assigned to 
individual children to be read at home and told at school next 
day. This gave life and zest to the class, as each child could 
contribute something new. 

But the real vital object of the child’s study of this far-away 
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land is the inter-relationship of man and man. Therefore 
the summary is not map questions, nor exports and imports, 
but a realizing sense on the part of the child that these people 
give him the material for his rubbers, his rubber coat, his 
eraser and perhaps his cocoanuts; and, that he sends these 
little children cloth for clothes, plows and other machinery, 
medicine, and best of all, he sends them the school. 

Now, there is one other phase of this work which cannot be 
shown on the sandboard. That is the spontaneous drama- 
tization of this life by the children. If a teacher cannot take 
her class out-of-doors to play on a bright spring day ‘when 
vegetation is alive, and bright birds are singing, and there live 
the African life, then let the boys go on a bear hunt, or to 
gather rubber from remote -corners of the room and return 
as would these Africans. Let the girls go to meet them, to 
hail them, and then to prepare the feast and watch the revelry, 
eating their meal after the men have departed. 

If this work is to be of real value to the child, the teacher 
must live all these experiences with the children and not 
suppress their spontaneity. She must also read as widely 
as her library opportunities will allow, and she must constantly 
watch for magazine articles and pictures which will aid her in 
this work. A primary teacher can make her current reading 
tell in her school-room and she grows in her own general 
culture and sympathy with the world’s workers by teaching 
geography as life experiences. 


Third Grade Written Language 


ANNIE KLINGENSMITH 


S the middle of October drew on, the third grade 
A turned from their study of autumn leaves and the 
migration of the birds to the story that is always 
new to youthful Americans —how Columbus sailed 
away into the unknown deeps of Ocean, seeking an old land 
far to eastward and found instead a new one far in the west. 
As if he had been a fairy prince, they heard of his father’s 
little dark house in Genoa, the house over the doorway of 
which Italians of a later date have inscribed ‘‘ No house more 
worthy’’; of the little boy on the wharves listening to tales 
of strange lands and looking at the gaily colored birds and 
shells which the sailors had to show, doubtless dreaming of a 
day when he too might sail away and visit new lands, and see 
new sights, and do great deeds, rosy visions of the future, of 
glory and ignominy that lay before him, of the boy of fourteen 
who did actually sail away and home again more than once; 
of the young man with his map study and map making; and 
finally of the man of dreams, poor, ragged, hungry, footsore, 
but never wholly discouraged, trudging from land to land, 
sometimes alone and sometimes leading his little son by the 
hand, seeking the aid that only a king or queen could give; 
of his final success, brief honor, and chains. 

As the class progressed in the story, they discussed it, then 
reproduced it topically, and at last wrote it up in short topics 
and read the papers as a recitation exercise. The pupils de- 
cided who had the best papers and why they were the best; 
some of the more general faults were mentioned by the teach- 
er; each examined his own papers to see if he had made 
such errors and said how they might be corrected, and that 
ended the Columbus work except that the teacher brought 
in a dozen small histories fromthe public library and placed 
them where they were easy of access, and for many a day 
thereafter the Columbus story received marked attention. 

The following is one of the first in the series of small com- 
positions: 





CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 

Christopher Columbus was an Italian boy. He was born in Italy. 
His father had a little house in Genoa. This house is there now and 
people can go to see it. 

Christopher had to work hard because his father was poor. When 
his father let him go out to play, he and the other boys likoj to go down 
to the wharf. They liked to look at the ships. The sailors would 
tell them where they went. They had brought home monkeys and 
parrots. 

Columbus wished he would hurry and grow big. He wanted to be 
a sailor. He did get to be a sailor when he was fourteen. He went 
in his uncle’s ship. They had maps on the ship. Columbus liked to 
study them. He soon knew all the maps they had then, and he could 
draw them teo. 

ARTHUR PAGE 
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While the children were writing, the teacher was busy 
writing the words they could not spell on the board, and 
showing them how to place the various parts of the composi- 
tion on the paper. Some of the pupils found small pictures 
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of Columbus and these were used as illustrations. The 
pupils who had the most difficulty with form, wrote first upon 
the board where the teacher could aid them more readily and 
rapidly. 





ALICE E. ALLEN 
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Folk-Lore for Beginning 
Reading 


ANNE Durr, Western Illinois State Normal School 


RACTICAL results in beginning reading depend on 
P arrangement of material, which has simplicity, literary 
value and dramatic effect. 
The cumulative type of literature is very dramatic 
and richly human. ‘It moves quickly ana is suggestive. 

These folk-tales give logical sequence and general types 
of character and situation. The law of retribution is fol- 
lowed and the sense of achievement is satisfied. 

Every teacher of little children should be something of a 
scientific student of folk-stories. She should know their 
history and human value. These foreign tales have fine 
poetic and dramatic qualities that please the children after 
the manner of variation in music. 

The first step in teaching beginners is reading and dramatiz- 
ing Mother Goose jingles, and the second step is the reading 
of cumulative folk-lore. 

Make a reading chart of about six tales of this type to 
accompany the blackboard reading. 

The following are suggestive. 

The Sheep and the Pig. (Scandinavian.) 

Three Little Pigs. (English.) 

Little Tuppen. (Scandinavian.) 

The Old Woman and her Pig. (English.) 

The Boy and the Goats. (Norse.) 

Munachar and Manachar. (Celtic.) 


The folk-tale is told to the children first, then with their 
help a very simple, suggestive lesson is developed for the 
reading chart, with much repetition of words. 


LittLeE TUPPEN 


(A Scandinavian Folk-tale, adapted) 


Cluck-cluck went into the woods. 
Her little chick Tuppen went into the woods. 
She ate a big seed. 


She fell to the ground choking and gasping. 
Cluck-eluck ran to the spring. 
“Please give me some water, Little Tuppen is choking.” 
“Get me a cup.” 

Cluck-cluck ran to the oak tree. 
“Please give me a cup. 

Little Tuppen is choking.” 
“Shake me.” 

Cluck-cluck ran to Maid Marian. 
‘Please shake the oak tree. 

I want a cup. 

Then I can get some water. 

Little Tuppen is choking.” 
““Get me some shoes.” 
Cluck-cluck ran to the shoemaker. 
‘Please give me some shoes. 

I want them for Maid Marian. 
Then she will shake the oak tree. 
I want a cup. 

Then I can get some water, 

Little Tuppen is choking.” 

“Get me some leather.” 
Cluck-cluck ran to the cow. 
“Please give me some leather. 
Maid Marian wants some shoes. 
Then she will shake the oak tree. 
I want a cup. 

Then I can get some water. 

Little Tuppen is choking.” 

**Get me some corn.” 

Cluck-cluck ran to the farmer. 
‘Please give me some corn 

Then the cow will give me leather. 
I want some shoes. 

Then Maid Marian will shake the tree. 
I want a cup. 

Then I can get some water. 
Little Tuppen is choking.” 

“Get me a plow.” 

Cluck-cluck ran to the dwarfs. 
They live under the mountains. 
“Please give me some iron. 
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The The farmer wants a plow. LittLe TupPEN SIMPLIFIED FOR BLACKBOARD AND CHART 
1pon Then I will get some corn. READING FOR BEGINNERS 
and And the cow will give me leather. Cluck-cluck was in the woods. 

I want some shoes. Little Tuppen was in the woods. 

Then Maid Marian will shake the tree. Little Tuppen ate a big seed. 

I want a cup. She fell to the ground choking. 

Then I can get some water. Cluck-cluck ran for water. 

Little Tuppen is choking.” She ran to the spring. 

“Poor little Tuppen! 2 She ran to the oak tree. 

Here it is, Cluck-cluck.”’ She ran to Maid Marian. 

Then she ran with the iron to the farmer. She ran to the Cow. 

The farmer gave her some corn. She ran to the farmer. 

She gave the corn to the cow. She ran to the dwarfs. 

The cow gave her some leather. Then she ran with the iron. 

She gave the leather to the shoemaker. She ran with the corn. 

The shoemaker gave her the shoes. She ran with the leather. 

She gave Maid Marian the shoes. She ran with the shoes. 

Maid Marian shook the oak tree. She ran with the cup. 

She gave the cup to the spring. She ran with the water. 

Then she gave little Tuppen some water. She gave little Tuppen the water. 

Now little Tuppen eats little seeds. Now little Tuppen eats little seeds. 


For a Color Lesson 


The Rainbow Story . 


E. ANTOINETTE LUQUES x 





All the bright Jacque roses, 
In their soft red coats, 

Tried to navigate the air 
In fleecy little boats. 





Then the plump round thistles, 
Who heard the news next morn, 
Sent the orange butterflies 
To see where they had gone. 
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Linked the dandelions 
Their stems into a chain, 

Then cast it o’er the moon’s horn 
The harbor thus to gain. 


“Tf not silly butterflies, 
We'll do in such a scene,” ‘ 
Chirped the hopper-grasses 
Who were with envy green. 


The dainty harebells knew 
They could not reach the sky, 

The larks said, ‘‘Oh, let’s take them! 
What fun to fly so high!” 


Last the modest violets, 
As timid as could be, 

Each asked their friends, the zephyrs, : 
“Pray, would you carry me?” 


Up there where the sunshine 
Makes a long, long day; 

Up there where the swift wild winds 
Forever chase and play; 


Up in the blue cloud lands, 

These wanderers from the earth, 
So glad to see each other, 

So full of joy and mirth, 





Gaily joined together 
In a dance of bliss. 

Oh, the wondrous harmony! 
No color could one miss. 


A little girl looked all about, 
“Oh! where did the flowers hide?” 

Her round eyes towards the sky she turned 
“In that rainbow! See!” she cried. 
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Practical Helps for Banishing 
Aint, Drawed, Was You, in 
the Primary Grades 


M. E. FLETCHER 


acquired ordinarily only in the home, and especially 

in that home where children come in contact with 

people of large ideas, fragrant personality, and true 
culture. It is equally true that teachers, appalled by the 
‘“‘ain’t got no’s,” “drawed” and “knowed” of successive 
classes, regard their own dutiful efforts to stamp out such 
errors as more or less futile — where once the child hears 
the correct form in school he hears a hundred times daily the 
incorrect on the playground and at home. One way to slay 
the hundred-headed monster is obviously this: Repeat and re- 
peat the correct form in school until, through the sympathetic, 
understanding manipulation by the teacher, it becomes more 
natural to the child than the incorrect form. 

There came to me last fall a class of third graders whose 
besetting sin was the joyous use of ain’t. Every corrective 
method and device failed. In despair I finally made the 
following rhyme: 


I: is a truism that exquisite command of language can be 


A fat little boy who said “ain’t” 
Fell into a big can of paint, 
And when he got out 
He said with a shout, 
“T’ll say isn’t and aren’t, not AIN’T/” 

That verse, far from excellence from a literary standpoint, 
worked like magic. The third graders fell upon it with joy 
and learned it in a moment. I have never in a school-room 
seen or heard anything funnier than the way those babies 
recited the last line, the supreme disgust with which they 
ended ‘“‘not Arn’T!” 

In the course of study the language work for the term 
called for the teaching of the principal parts of draw and the 
correct use of were you. The work of impressing the correct 
forms was made easy by the use of*the following verses: 
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THE Little ARTIST 
Yesterday I drew a tree, 
It was easy as could be. 
First I made the trunk — just so— 
With the branches high and low. 
Said my teacher, ‘‘ Boys, do you 
Know this tree that William drew?” 
*Twas an oak, they all could tell, 
I had drawn my tree’so well! 
Bossy TO Hits GRANDFATHER 
Were you always big and tall? 
Were you never very small? 
Were you never just a tiny little chubby boy like me? 
Were you always fond of pie? 
Did you never want to cry 
If they didn’t give you all the jam 
That you could eat at tea? 
By means of the latter selection, I taught the use of ques- 
tion marks, a thing also required in the course. Both rhymes 
offer material for some such seat work as this: 


THe LitrLe ARTIST 

Let each member of the class pretend to be William. Draw 
the tree with your crayons. 

Make a paper cutting of the tree, and compare forms at 
end of lesson. 

Let each member of the class draw the tree at the board. 

Make a booklet of tree forms, observing trees in neighbor- 
hood. (See also drawing books of various grades.) This 
last provides seat work lasting several days or a week. 


Bossy TO His GRANDFATHER 


Draw a crayon picture illustrating the verse. 

Make a paper cutting of Bobby and his grandfather. 

Copy rhyme and make question marks with blue crayon. 

I have endeavored to show how rhymes are of practical 
use in helping little children master the difficulties of their 
mother tongue, and how they can also be used as the basis 
for interesting seat work. I trust that in some far corner 


they may help some teacher who is confronted by the same 
grammatical lapses I met in my school-room of fifty-three 
small “‘ain’ters.” 
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October 


The early twilight of the year, 
Misty, cool, and calm October, 
Dressed in grays and brown so sober, 
Is come with Autumn’s fruits and cheer. 


The wind, uncertain in its play, 
Tender, soft, and quickly rushing 
Onward, all the leaves is brushing, 

Filling hollows by the way. 


A stray winged seed floats through the air; 
Gently moving, light and airy, 
Some belated thistle fairy, 

Wind-dried, sails by without a care. 


The wind-curled leaves are falling down, 
Downward to the earth in showers, 
Hiding in the grass and figwers — 

Rustling leaves of green and brown. 


Like bright gems in a setting green, 
Gentian and asters, white and purple, 
Varied chrysanthemums each a circle — 
October’s jewels — now are seen. 
—W. S. in “Child-Garden”’ 





Primary Geography Il 
CHRISTIANA MOUNT 


(Book rights reserved) 


HE earth absorbs’the rain and- melted snow and so 

keeps the ground moist and the lakes, rivers and 
springs filled. 

Oceans, lakes, ponds and rivers store water so 
that when the earth needs rain, the sun and air draw it up 
to the sky; it turns into clouds and the winds help to scatter 
it all over the earth. 

What do we call the place where our water supply is stored ? 
What is a reservoir? Then as oceans, lakes, ponds and 
rivers store the water for the earth we call them natural 
reservoirs. 

A SPRING 

Where does the rain go when it falls upon the earth? Runs 
off into lakes, rivers, etc. Taken up by plants and trees. 
Some of it sinks into the ground until it reaches a layer of 
clay or rock. What happens? 

Experiment — Pour water on a slate. What happens? 
If it is possible to obtain clay, model a small basin. Pour 
in water. Note results. Repeat with sand. 

Conclusion — Water does not run through clay or slate, 
but it does run through sand. 

Fill lower part of pasteboard box with clay. Pour in sand. 
Mark the junction of sand and clay. Cutaslit. Note result. 

Draw the side view of a hill composed of sandy or loamy 
soil with a clay or slate base. ‘Compare with the pasteboard 
box. Note that the water flows or springs from the junction 
of the clay or sand in the box. What will it do when it reaches 
the clay in the hillside? 

Summary — Water rising out of the ground is a spring. 

Further information. Springs are generally found in 
shady places. Why? Trees, ferns and flowers growing 
around them. Why? The water is generally pure and fresh. 
Why? Refer to sand. Not all springs are alike. Some 
are hot, others full of iron, sulphur, etc. Sometimes the water 
shoots many feet into the air. 

Nore In some cities there are fountains in the parks which spurt 
up at intervals. 

These give the children an excellent idea of geysers. The 
work may be made more interesting by the use of postals 
and magazine pictures. 

Hot springs show internal heat. 


CREEKS OR BROOKS 


From the spring flows a tiny thread-like stream, so small 
that we can easily step across it. This little stream is called 
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a rill. The little rills meet others and join to form creeks 
or brooks. How many have ever seen one? What is a creek 
or brook ? : 
Summary — A small stream of water is a creek or brook. 
Show picture if it is impossible to take the children to one. 
From a fountain 
In a mountain, 
Drops of water ran 
Trickling through the grasses; 
So our a began. 


RIVER 

These brooks flow along and often meet each other, like 
this — draw on blackboard. Then they form a large stream 
of water like this — draw a river. Show pictures unless there 
is an opportunity for field work. 

Summary — A large stream of water is a river. 

All rivers are not formed by brooks, some rise in lakes, 
others are formed by melting snow. 


Dark brown is the river, 
Golden is the sand; 

It flows along forever 
With trees on either hand. 


Call attention to rivers near by. 
Show how rivers are marked on maps. 
The names of the rivers on the maps are immaterial. 


THE SOURCE OF A RIVER 


Tell me how rivers are formed. What do you think of 
their size in the beginning? Why are they narrow? Speak 
of rivers rising in the mountains. What do you call the place 
where a river rises? 

Summary — The place where a creek or river begins is 
the source 

Place a drop of water on a slate. Tilt the slate. Notice 
that the greater the slope the faster the river flows. Place 
the slate flat upon the desk. How does the river flow on 
level ground ? 

From a gutter on a rainy day infer that the stream flows 
faster in the middle. This may also be demonstrated by 
pouring sand on a slate and tilting the slate. The little 
particles will cling to the sides. Paste some pieces of card- 
board upon a slate. Pour water on the slate and tilt it. 
The water will pass around the cardboard. Infer that the 
course of ariver is not always straight. ‘The reason. 
of erosion. 

Notice the winding courses of rivers on maps. 


Pictures 


REVIEW 

What is a spring? How are springs formed? Tell me 
about the different kinds of springs. 

What is a creek or brook? What isariver? What is the 
source of a river? What has the slope to do with the flowing 
of the river ? 

THe Movuta 


The river flows on and on until it flows into another body 
of water. 

We say that it empties. What do you call the place where 
it empties? What do we call the part of the milk bottle from 
which we pour the milk? Then what do we call the place 
where the river empties ? 


Summary — The place where a creek or river empties into 
another body of water is its mouth. 

What is the difference in size between the source and the 
mouth? Why is the river larger at the mouth than at the 
source? Show rivers on the map and trace them from their 
sources to their mouths. 

Bubbling, singing, rushing, ringing, 
Flecked with shade and sun, 
Soon our pretty river 
To the sea has run. 


THe Bep 


If you were to dive down to the bottom of the river what 
do you think you would find? What do we call the land 
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under the river? On what do you sleep? The land under 
the river has the same name. 

Summary — Land under the river is its bed. 
which the water flows is its bed. 

What has the bed of the river to do with the way the water 


Land over 


flows? Repeat the experiment with the drop of water and 
the slate. Result — the steeper the bed the faster the water 
flows. 


Up Stream, Down STREAM 

Draw a river upon the board. Take the pointer and make 
it travel from the mouth to the source. If the pointer were a 
boat, which way would you say it was going? Draw an arrow 
pointing in that direction. 

Summary — Toward the source is up stream. 

Draw an arrow pointing to the mouth. If a boat were 
going towards the mouth what would you call that direction ? 

Summary — Towards the mouth is down stream. 

Pretend the first aisle is a river. Sail up stream. Sail 
down stream, Apply to rivers on a map. The state map if 
possible. 

NotrF 
decide. 


The teacher must designate the source or let the pupils 
CHANNEL 


When boats sail upon the water they follow a certain path 
although they do not appear to do so. Why? When you 
sail your boats in the gutter they sometiies go aground. 


Why? Then why do the boats follow a certain path? This 
path is called a channel. 
Summary — The deepest part of the stream is the channel. 


CURRENT 
Sometimes people go out rowing. They reach a part of the 
stream where the water seems to move very rapidly. Some- 
times they cannot pull against it. We call this the current. 
Summary — The swiftest part of the stream is the current. 


BANKS 
What do we find on each side of the river? We call this 
land banks. 

Summary — Land on both sides of the river is its banks. 

If I sail down stream in a boat I call the bank on my right 
the right bank. What do I call the bank on the left? Show 
that the location depends upon down stream. Ask the pupils 
to make believe that they are in a boat sailing down stream. 
Ask for the right bank, the left bank. Reverse the direction 
to see whether they comprehend the fact that the right and 
left banks remain unchanged. This lesson will take some 
time as the pupils are apt to become confused at first. It is 
better to develop the right bank, then take up some other 
definition, returning to the left bank later. 

Summary — The bank on the right as we go down stream 
is the right bank. The bank on the left as we go down stream 
is the left bank. 

If there is a river near it is an excellent plan to take imag- 
inary journey sup the right and left banks touchirg upon the 
points of importance and the historical features. Postals 
help to make the work more interesting. 


Work oF RIVERS 


Notice the gutters after a rain. What does the water do to 
the dirt, straws, etc., that are in the gutter? What happens 
to some of it? (Filla glass jar with water, sand, small stones 
and gravel. Stir the water. Notice which settles first, which 
next, etc.) Infer that the coarse material settles first. In 
what part of the river? Give the name sediment. The 
coarse sediment settles near the source, where does the fine 
settle? Sometimes the river overflows its banks and spreads 
the rich soil over the land on each side. Soil very fertile. 

Pour some water from a bottle on a little pile of sand. 
What did the water do to the carth or sand? The river does 
just the same thing to the land through which it flows. 


DELTA 


Sometimes the soil fills up the mouth of the river. It 
forms low swampy land at first, but as the river brings more 
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and more. sediment, the swampy land becomes higher and 
higher. 
Stretch 


Note.. River cannot get through 


fingers closed. 


out, your hand with 

What would you do if there was some sand in the way 
and you wanted to push your hand through it? Spread out 
your fingers. In the same way the river’s mouth divides 
into several. The land in between is very rich. We call it 
a delta. (Some geographies compare it to the Greek letter, 
but I have found that the comparison does not appeal to the 
average child.) 

Summary — Land inclosed between two or more mouths 
of a river is a delta. 

Draw a river with a delta. 


Uses CONTINUED 
What does the river do to each bank as it flows past. To 
moisten means to wet. 

What does it do for the water on the land through which it 
flows? (Drains.) 

What does it do to the mill wheels? 
wheels do? 

What does the river give us? (Water supply.) 

What good times does the river give us? (Boating.) 

What does the river do for the people and wagons that want 
to go across. (Transportation.) 

Summary — Rivers and creeks moisten and drain lands 
bordering upon them, turn machinery, furnish water power, 
water supply, boating and transportation, carry sediment, 
build flood plains. 


What do the mill 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


Oceans, lakes, ponds and rivers are natural reservoirs, be- 
cause they store up the rain and melted snow. 

Water rising out of the ground is a spring. 

From springs flow small streams called rills, brooks or 
creeks. 

A large stream of water is a river. 

The place where a river begins is its source. 

The source of a river is narrow. 

The river flows faster in the middle than near the sides. 

The place where a river empties into another body of water 
is its mouth. 

The river is widest at the mouth. 

Land under the river is its bed. 

Land over which the river flows is its bed. 

The more the bed slopes the faster the river flows. 

Towards the source is up stream. 

Towards the mouth is down stream. 

The deepest part of the stream is the channel. 

The swiftest part of the stream is the current. 

Land on both sides of the river is its banks. 

The bank on the right as we go down stream is the right 

ank. 

The bank on the left as we go downstream is the left bank. 

Land enclosed between two or more mouths of a river is a 
delta. 

The delta is formed by the sediment that the river carries 
down. 

The land of the delta is very fertile. 
and the Mississippi deltas. 

Rivers and creeks moisten and drain lands bordering upon 
them, turn machinery, furnish water power, water supply, 
boating, transportation, carry down sediment, build flood 
plains. 


Speak of the Nile 





October Voyages 
Dainty milkweed babies, 
Floating in the air, 
Soft and light as feathers, 
Sailing everywhere. 
How I wish, this morning, 
I could sail like you: 
Over hill and valley 
I’d go floating, too. 
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airie:S 
Nature Study Excursions in the 


Primary Grades 


Introductory 


FANNIE L. BALLou 
Ns: STUDY has come to stay in the course of 


study of our public schools. The object of this 

study is to create in the child a love for the beautiful 

things in the out-of-door world and to teach him 
some of its wonders. The best way to do this is to get right 
down to nature herself and have the child discover the things 
which he should know. Here observation is fostered, for it 
is as much the work of the school to teach the eye to see, as it 
is to teach the mind to think and the hand to work. 

One great cry of the school is “fresh air,” and the nature 
study excursion not only provides this, but gives recreation 
from the school routine. When all school work can be re- 
duced to real experience in the life of the child, it will not 
only be more interesting, but more easily retained. The 
nature study excursion is a real experience. 

In the line of school work, there is nothing that needs such 
thorough preparation on the part of the teacher as the out- 
of-door excursion. A definite object should be in view and 
the children should know what it is before starting. Their 
enthusiasm should be aroused by asking interesting questions 
to which the answer can only be given by going to a certain 
place and observing. Thus, in the winter time, when the 
snow is on the ground the teacher might say: 

“What do the little birds find to eat these days?” 

Some child might answer, “Bread-crumbs.” 
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“Yes, but what do they eat when away from the house 
and the children who throw out bread-crumbs?” 

Some one would probably say, ‘‘ Weed-seeds,” but when 
asked what kind and how many there are left on the weeds, 
no one knows, and so with this one aim in mind, everyone 
is anxious “to go and see.” 

A certain amount of order must be maintained when 
walking to the object to be studied. Twelve or fifteen chil- 
dren are enough to take at one time. Every child loves play 
and soldier is one of their happiest games. To turn the 
class into an army and have them march in twos with a 
general and a captain over them is a wonderful preserver of 
order. A game of ‘Follow the leader” is also good. 

The material to be studied in the out-of-door world is abund- 
ant, but many are at a loss to know how to use it. The out- 
line and method given here for each month is a result of three 
years’ work with first grade children in out-of-door excursions. 
The observations have been taken in Northern Illinois, lati- 
tude of Chicago, but may be adjusted to suit the season of 
the locality. Three excursions a week are planned for. 
The questions are merely suggestive. 


OCTOBER 
The ash her purple drops forgivingly 
And sadly, breaking not the general hush; 
The maple swamps glow like a sunset sea, 
Each leaf a-ripple with its separate flush. 
All round the wood’s edge creeps the skirting blaze 
Of bushes low, as when on cloudy days, 
Ere the rain fall, the cautious farmer burns his brush. 


The month of October is the harvest month and the month 
of gay foliage. It is truly a pretty month and one in which 
the children love to spend much time out-of-doors. In a 
way it is a sad month, for the birds are migrating and the 
flowers and leaves are fast fading, and ere they go, there is 
much of interest to be seen and learned. 


First Week 
Topic The farmer and the harvesting of crops. 

If the children have had a school garden, the interest will 
be more intense. 

First Excursion To a cornfield. 

Review briefly the planting and cultivation of the crop. 
How does the farmer take care of the corn in the fall? Per- 
haps it will be possible to see the harvesting of the crop, 
either by hand or by machinery. What are the different 
parts of the corn plant? How much is used for food? 
How many different animals use it for food? How do men 
use it? How does the farmer take care of his corn in the 
winter ? 

Second Excursion To a field in which pumpkins are 
growing. Perhaps it is the same field visited yesterday. 

Compare the vine of the pumpkin to the corn plant. Why 
is it that corn and pumpkins may be grown together? Where 
are the seeds of the pumpkin? How are they scattered? 
In what ways is the pumpkin used for food? Why do chil- 
dren like pumpkins? 

Through the dusky window-pane, O see, 
Jack-o’-Lantern looking in at me, 

I’m not frightened, for I know full well 
Father made him from a pumpkin shell. 


Third Excursion 
Topic The harvesting of roots. 

Take the children to a potato patch or to a field in which 
beets, carrots, or other roots are growing. 

How do these plants differ from the others we have seen? 
Point out the different ways in which our food grows. How 
does the farmer take care of this crop for the winter? Why 
does he not leave them in the ground? Where possible, let 
the children dig a few of the roots. Explain the different 
ways in which the farmer stores them for winter. How are 
beets and carrots used for food? What would we do without 
potatoes ? 


Second Week 
Topic Leaf coloration. 
First Excursion A long walk. 
Notice the different trees and see which ones are coloring, 
and which are shedding their leaves. Pick up as many dif- 
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ferent kinds and colors as you can. Take them to the 
school-room to be pressed. When do the leaves on the trees 
turn color quickly? Why do trees shed their leaves? What 
trees do not? 
Second Excursion 
Topic Leaf coloration in vines and shrubs. 


Almost every school-ground is within reach of a group of 
shrubs, and pretty vines are to be found everywhere. Good 
vines for coloration are the Boston ivy and the common wood- 
bine. Compare and contrast the colors; which do you like 
the best? Of what do Autumn leaves make you think ? 

For coloration in shrubs take a barberry bush and one of 
the snow-berry. Compare with the leaves of the vines and 
trees. Notice the berries. How do they add to the beauty? 
See how many different colors may be found in one leaf. 

Third Excursion 

Topic The Sumac. 

Take the children to the woods. Find a well-developed 
bush of sumac. Note the leaf arrangement. Compare with 
other shrubs. Note the coloration. The sumac presents a 
most beautiful series of colors on one leaf. Note the differ- 
ent shades. Where are the berries formed? Is this the same 
as with the barberry? Which bush do you like best ? 


Third Week 
Topic Bird Migration. 

All Excursions A walk in the autumn sunshine. 

Talk of the spring and fall migrations. How are they 
alike? How different? Why do we see more birds as they 
fly over in Spring than in the Fall? If the weather is favor- 
able spend the entire time in seeing how many birds may be 
seen and identified before they leave for the South. It is not 
uncommon for large flocks of the different kinds of birds to be 
seen at this time. 


Fourth Week 
Topic The garden’s preparation for winter. 

We will assume that the children have a school garden. 
If they have not, they will have to watch the work being done 
in some other garden. 

The school in which these excursions have been worked out 
has a large school garden. Each child has his own plot as 
well as a share in a large flower-garden. 

Have the children spend the entire week in clearing up the 
garden. Collect and put into packages all flower seeds which 
are to be saved. Pull up all old weeds and rake up the 
leaves. Let all this be placed in the middle of the garden 
and while the children stand off, the pile may be lighted, and 
the children watch it burn. 


Recite “‘Autumn Fires” by Stevenson. 
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Scheme of Lessons for Children 
in the First Grade II 


Maupe I. Cocrort, England 


1 Story — Gold-Mary and Pitch-Mary. (Grimm’s Fairy 
Stories.) 

2 Nature and Observation Lessons. (a) A meadow. 
(6) Buttercups and Daisies. 

3 Free-arm drawing. (a) Avwell. (6) Anapple. (0) 
Oven-door. 

4 Clay-modelling— (a) Apple. (6) Loaf. (c) Loaf- 
tin. 
Coloring — Meadow with apple-tree. 
Song — The Daisy. 
Recitation — Apples. 


1 Om 


APPLES 


(Taken from “Recitations for Infant Schools,’ by Wilhelmina 
Rooper. Published by Griffith, Farran, Okeden and Welsh, London.) 


Down! down! down! 
Down under the tree, 

See the apples falling, 
As ripe as they can be. 


Beautiful golden apples, 
Yellow, brown and red, 

Down, down they fall in showers, 
And over the green grass spread. 


Fill your hats and aprons, 
Shake the tree again, 
See, they fall around you, 
Like the summer rain. 


Tue Daisy 


(For music see “Nature Studies and Fairy Tales,” by Miss Dodd. 
Published by Thos. Nelson & Sons, London, Edinburgh, New York.) 


I’m a pretty little thing 
Coming always in the spring; 
And my stalk is covered flat, 
With a white and yellow hat. 
In the meadows green I’m found, 
Peeping just above the ground. 
Skip about, but do not tread 
On my meek and lowly head. 
— Taylor 





MONTH BY MONTH PICTURE LESSONS 


Can’t You Talk? 


(Painting by G. A. Holmes) 
JENNIE ELLIs Kreysor 


**Can’t You Talk ?” by the English artist George A. Holmes, 
is an especially attractive picture to young children. It fur- 
nishes immediately subjects for animated conversation, for 
almost involuntarily they are led to talk by this combination 
of child and animal intelligence. Grown-up critics detect in 
this picture a fine illustration of domestic genre. The house- 
hold dog, the pet cat and the greatest pet of them all, the baby, 
are represented in close relation to each other. These in- 
dividuals are each delightfully interesting, and yet they are 
so used by the artist that a dominant sentiment is expressed; 
in other words, the artist has unified several widely diverse 


subjects, the culminating point of which is the knowing look 
in the dog’s face. If he can’t talk he surely can be under- 
stood, and that being true, what is the use of speech? To the 
spectator, after the interest reaches a climax in the splendid 
collie it declines slightly in the child, and is completed in the 
animated face of the household cat. 

Teachers will find it interesting and profitable to compare 
some of Landseer’s well-known humanized dogs with this 
beautiful collie, who is quite as human as any Landseer has 
ever given us. Even very young children will readily take 
part in a discussion as to whether dogs showing distinctly the 
qualities of human beings are more interesting and more 
natural than simply the ordinary dog. Children will furnish 
from their own experience a surprising number of instances 
of remarkable intelligence on the part of the dogs they have 
known, 
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Methods of Presenting Phonics 
I 


Avice INGHAM 


OW that the children have learned the principal con- 
sonants, and such a word as am, they are ready 


to develop new words. The teacher draws a picture 

of a boy on the blackboard and asks the class if they 
want to know the boy’s name. Of course they do and she 
writes under the picture S am. The children are 
told that they must find out the name for themselves. They 
must sound S$ just as long as the pointer is on the straight 
line and then they must say the word at the end of it. The 
pointer moves very slowly in order to give a prolonged sound 
of S and slides quickly to am. 

Some of the class will recognize the word. Then the 
teacher asks if they do not wish to sound out more words. 
She writes am. Then they try r am and | 
am(b), the teacher explaining that the last letter is crossed 
out because it does not speak. 

The word am is then called the helper because it aided 
them in getting new words. It becomes the first of a series 
of cards called the “helpers.” The daily drill now includes 
the phonograms or “helpers” as well as single sounds. 

The printing of the cards and charts is done with a set of 
rubber type which may be obtained at any of the school 
supply houses. The largest size should be used in order 
that there may be no undue strain on the eyes. 

The diacritical marks should not be used with little children. 
They mar the image of the word and will be found unnecessary 
if the class is drilled on the phonograms. Of course, later 
in the year, the class must learn that the vowels have long 
and short sounds, but this can be done without marking the 
word. 

After a short time, the printed chart appears without the 
long line separating the initial consonant from the phonogram; 
thus: 














fun, bun, spun, etc. 


After discussing the “helper” and the word from which 
it was taken, the rest of the lesson may be given in the form 
of agame. The teacher asks, ‘‘Who would like to show me 
a word on this chart with the helper un in it?” 

Some child responds, ‘‘ Please may I show you sun?” and 
runs up to the chart to point out the word. In this way, all 
the words on the chart are sounded out, but the work seems 
like play to the pupils. 

The teacher then asks, “‘Who would like to write a word 
with the un helper in it?” This gives a little variety to the 
repetition which is so necessary and teaches the pupils how 
to copy words correctly. 

Later in the year, when the class have learned the names 
of the letters, the children ask, “‘Please may I spell bun/” 
They are very proud if they can spell the words without look- 
ing at the chart. 

The following game will be found helpful in drilling on the 
phonograms or “helpers.” 

A number of children stand in a straight line in front of 
the school, each holding a card with a printed phonogram on 
it. The teacher announces that the game is going to be 
“Changing places.” 

Some child who is seated asks, “Please may I change 
places with ing?” If he can go to the front and find it, he 
is allowed to change places and stand in line while the other 
pupil sits in his seat. 

A suggestive list of phonograms with the words from which 
they were derived might be: all from ball; ing from sing; 
er from her, the children being told that ir and ur have the 
same sound; ad from had; e from let; ar from are; en 
from hen; ook from look; ight ftom bright, etc., depending 
upon the vocabulary of the pupils. 

A printed chart should be presented with each phonogram, 
for example: 


fight 
light 


sight 
tight 


bright 
fright 
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Many words commence with two or three consonants in- 
stead of the single sound, and they are gradually learned by 
the children as ‘“‘two (or three) letters which speak together.” 
Perhaps the first example with which they become acquainted 
is sh from she, then perhaps ér from tree. A suggestive list 
of blended consonants might be: fr, bl, br, cr, ch, tch, dr, 
gr, pr, spr, scr, sk, sn, st, sir, sw, tw, tr, wh, th, etc., each set 
of blended consonants being developed from some word as 
the vocabulary of the child increases. 

It is advisable to teach a few simple rules, as in at, a is short, 
because there is no e at the end of the word. In Kate, a is 
long because there is a final e. This is the general rule with 
all vowels, but if there is an exception which rarely occurs, 
as in live, the teacher explains that this time 7 is short even if 
it has an e at the end. 

Another rule is that when a is followed by i as in rain, the 
a is long and 7 is silent, so that the sound of it is to be thrown 
away. ‘The rule generally applies to ea as in read; oa as in 
coat; ui as in fruit, etc. 

The soft sound of c is explained by saying that c plays 
that it is an s in this word, for example, face. ‘The soft sound 
of g as in cage is g playing that itis 7. Likewise s sometimes 
plays that it is z. 

If the phonetic drill is given daily, by spring a considerable 
degree of independence will have been attained. The 
teacher and pupils both bring to class miscellaneous words 
which they have found in newspapers and books at home. 
The class are to tell the words at sight. 

For seat work, late in the year, the children are asked to 
fold a sheet of drawing paper into sixteen oblongs and draw 
a picture in each oblong as directed on the blackboard. Per- 
haps they have seen the names of the objects in their phonetic 
lists, but they should be words which do not appear in the 
readers used as text-books. 

For example (see opposite page for pictures): 


‘broom top bell tent 
chain knife tree pail 
box plate book egg 
sled swing rake bottle 


Words of two or more syllables do not offer any special 
difficulty to children who have been thoroughly trained in 
phonograms, as they see two helpers in a word instead of 
one. For instance, in the word chapter the pupils see the 
“helpers” ap and er with which they are already familiar. 
In the sight drill, words of two or more syllables should be 
often introduced. 

If the plan outlined by this paper is followed, no special 
system of teaching reading phonetically need to be used. 
The teacher will be able to adapt this method to fit any first 
reader which is used as a text-book in her school. 

The fundamental principle of work in phonics should be 
that of developing new knowledge from that which has 
already been acquired,” from the known to the unknown.” 

The teacher who follows this motto, makes a careful 
study of the vocabulary of her text-book, and adds patience 
and originality to her industry, may be sure of success without 
the use of any set mechanical method in phonics. 
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Drills for Sight Words 
Kate K. O'NEILL 
I 


Put cards on ledge of board. Send children for certain 
cards. Stand in line with cards. When all are taken, point 
toone child and say: “‘Isthis Marion?” ‘No, I am a kitty.” 
“Ts this Donald?” ‘“‘No, I am a house,” or whatever the 
word may be. 

II 


Words on ledge of board. Child chooses a word, tells it 
and retains card until all are given out. He then gives a 
card to some one without any, who in turn tells it and gives 
to some one,else. 


Ill 


Cards on board. Say “‘I want something to rock.” Child 
brings “baby.” “I see three things that climb a tree.” 
Three children go, one finds “‘boy,” another “squirrel,” and 
the third ‘“‘kitty.” ‘I should like four things from the store.” 
Children bring “book,” “box,” “pencil,” “candy.” “I 
see three things that grow.” Tree, flower, apple. 

“T would like everything that belongs at home.” Father, 
mother, baby, kitty, papa, mamma, book, dog, horse, bird, 
pencil. 

“Bring everything that belongs at school.” Teacher, 
boy, girl, book, box, pencil. 

IV 

Have cards in a pile, show only one word at atime. “Don’t 
tell me the word I show you, but tell me what you would do 
with it if you had it.” (Just as the children gave them.) 

Nest “I would put eggs in it.” 

Tree “TI would cut it down.” 

Bird ‘“T would feed it.” 

Book “TI would read it.” . 

Doll “Tt would undress her.” 

Mother ‘1 would work for her.” 

Girl ‘“T would marry her.” 

V 

“Tell me something about the word I show you.” . (Do not 
allow ‘‘I see” or “‘I have.’’) 

Pear ‘My pear is yellow.” 

Apple ‘Apples grow on trees.” 

Flag “Bertha has a pretty flag.” 

Box ‘My pencil is in my box.” 

VI 

Call two children. One will ask a question about the card 
shown, the other will answer it. 

House ‘Lena, will you come up to my house?” ‘No, 
Dorothy, my mother will not let me.” 

Book ‘Mary, do you want to see my book?” “Yes, 
Claude, and I wish you would read to me.” 

Letter “Vera, can you write a letter?” “Yes, John, | 
can.” 

It will take several lessons on V and VI before the children 
can do them well. 





Cutting and Pasting Exercise for a Border 
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Two Years in Arithmetic 


Auice Day Pratt 
Te children being now prepared for addition of more 


than one column of figures, the subject was thus in- 
troduced. 

“Mary’s grandfather gave her a pocket-book for 
her birthday present. The pocket-book 
had three pockets— one for pennies, one 
for dimes, and one for dollars. 

Mary kept her pennies in the penny 
pocket till she had saved ten. Then she 
gave the ten pennies to her grandfather, 
and he gave her in exchange a silver 
dime. This she put into the dime pocket. 

When she had saved enough pennies 
to get ten silver dimes, she gave the ten 
dimes to her grandfather, and he gave her 
a silver dollar. This she put into the 
dollar pocket. 

Examples like the following were given 
the children daily: 
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The larger coin received in exchange was represented as 
being placed in one corner of the pocket, till the coins al- 
ready there had been counted. 

With toy money, the children often played store, or made 
change in accordance with a problem given them. 

For a Friday afternoon recitation, one of the class gave the 
following, illustrating it on the blackboard: 















































Johnny had a pocket-book, 
Made with pockets three, 

Penny-pocket, dime pocket, 
Dollar-pocket, see? 


Johnny ran on errands, 
And he worked at this and that, 
Till, presently, his pocket-book 
Was growing very fat. 


The penny-pocket wouldn’t hold 
Many pennies at a time, 

So he gave them to his Papa, 
Ten pennies for a dime. 


And then he reckoned up his dimes 
For John was quite a scholar, 
And gave them to his papa, 
Ten dimes for every dollar. 


And they say, that, if to business 
He his energies devotes, 

John soon must have a pocket-book, 
With a pocket for bank notes. 


The children having been well launched on the subject of 
addition, some work in multiplication tables was interpolated. 


“TABLES” 


At the beginning of their second year, the Twenty were al- 
rerdy familiar with the table of two’s as far as ten times two, 
and with the other tables as far as they are contained in 20. 
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These had been learned, however, not as tables, but in- 
cidentally during the analysis of consecutive numbers. 
While the plan of analyzing each number might well be 
continued even as far as fifty, it was decided that the twenty 
might now proceed to the systematic learning of tables. 
Their first lesson, then, looked to the completion of the 
table of Twos. : 
First Lesson 


Henry was asked to arrange the children for marching — 
two by two. 

He was to arrange them beside the long blackboard and to 
write above each couple, as it took its place, the number of 
the couple and also the number of children on the floor. 

Thus above the first couple was written }, above the 
second 3, above the tenth }®. When twenty children had 
been chosen, Henry was asked what would be the number of 
the next couple and how many children would then be in line. 
He replied at once “Eleven” and “Twenty-two.” 

“How many twos have we?” “Eleven.” 

“How many children?” 

“Twenty-two.” 

“What are eleven twos?” 

“Twenty-two.” 

“How many children have we?” 

“Twenty-two.” 

“How many couples?” 

“Eleven.” 

“How many twos in twenty-two?” “Eleven.” 

The same questions were asked with regard to the twelfth 
couple. 

Then each couple was asked to recite its own story as fol- 
lows: 

“One two is two,” said the first couple. 

“Two twos are four,” said the second, etc. 

The last two couples recited their stories promptly and 
proudly. 

The two table was now recited in concert, and this recita- 
tion, naturally becoming rhythmic, was repeated several times 
while the children marched in time to the words. 

The march was so managed that at its close the line was 
brought to the blackboard in reverse order, the first couple 
becoming the twelfth, etc. Each couple then recited its story 
in turn and also, as called upon, out of turn, as, “ rath,” “ 3rd,” 
“Toth,” etc. 

After the return of the class to their seats, the following 
was given them to complete: 


1xX2= 2xX2= 47+2= 
2xX2= 7X2= 12+2= 
3X2= 21 X2= 16+2= 
4x2= 3X2= 20 +2= 
sx2= sxX2= %8+2= 
6X2= 8X2= 10+ 2= 
7X2= 6X2= 22+2= 
8’xX2= 10 X2= 4+2= 
9X2= 4X2= 8+2= 
10 X2= 1X2= 6+2= 
1riX2= a 2+2= 
12XxX2= 9X2= 4+2= 


The following questions were to be answered in words and 
in complete sentences: 


1 How many children in 1 couple? 

2 How many children in 8 couples? 
3 How many children in 3 couples? 
4 How many children in 12 couples? 
5 How many children in 5 couples? 
6 How many children in 9 couples? 
7 How many children in 6 couples? 
8 How many children in 11 couples? 


g How many children in 7 couples? 
10 How many children in 2 couples? 
11 How many children in 4 couples? 
12 How many children in 10 couples? 


The threes being already known as far as six times three, 
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the table was completed in two lessons — three numbers 
being taken each time. 

On the occasion of the first of these two lessons, the school- 
room was considered a tricycle factory. 

The children with paper and scissors cut wheels for tri- 
cycles. They placed these as cut in groups of three on large 
sheets, writing above the groups: 

I1X3=3,2X3=6,3 X 3 =9,etc., uptog X 3 = 27. 


The recitation time over, the children were allowed to com- 
plete their little tricycles with paste and pencil. They were 
also given the following problems — answers to be given in 
complete sentences: 


At 3 cents apiece what are 7 erasers worth? 
At 3 cents apiece what are 2 erasers worth? 
At 3 cents apiece what are g erasers worth? 
At 3 cents apiece what are 4 erasers worth ? 
At 3 cents apiece what are 6 erasers worth? 
At 3 cents apiece what are 3 erasers worth? 
At 3 cents apiece what are 8 erasers worth ? 
At 3 cents apiece what are 5 erasers worth? 


A letter used to cost 3 cents postage. 

How many letters could then be sent for 27 cents? 

How many letters could then be sent for 18 cents? 
How many letters could then be sent for 9g cents? 
How many letters could then be sentfor 3 cents? 
How many letters could then be sent for 21 cents? 
How many letters could then be sent for 12 cents? 
How many letters could then be sent for 15 cents? 
How many letters could then be sent for 6 cents? 
How many letters could then be sent for 24 cents? 


A little girl earns 3 cents every day. 

How many does she earn in a week? 

How many does she earn in a school week ? 
How many does she earn in 8 days? 

How many does she earn in g days? 

How many does she earn in 6 days? 

How many does she earn in 3 days? 

How many does she earn in 4 days? 


For the second lesson on the threes, each child was given a 
tablet or piece of cardboard in the form of an equilateral 
triangle, and was told to make twelve pictures of it, by drawing 
around it with pencil. 

Inside of each triangle, as fast as completed, was to be writ- 
ten the number of the triangle and also the total number of 
angles. 


During this lesson also a silver three-cent piece was shown 


the class. 
The written lesson follows: 








1X3 1X3= 36+ 3= 
SK 3 7X3 isS+3= 
3X3= 2X3= 309+ 3= 
4X3" 4X3 9+ 3= 
5xX3= 2X3= 6+ 3= 
6X3= 6X3= a1+3= 
7X3 IX 3= ce we 
8X3= 3X3= 27+ 3= 
,A3= Se. ae 2+ 3° 
0X3 8X3= 3+3= 
1IX3= 9X3= im +3= 
2X 3= 10 X3= 2447+3= 


7 three-cent pieces are worth ? cents? 
4 three-cent pieces are worth ? cents? 
9 three-cent pieces are worth ? cents? 
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12 three-cent pieces are worth ? cents? 
2 three-cent pieces are worth ? cents? 
8 three-cent pieces are worth ? cents? 
5 three-cent pieces are worth ? cents? 

11 three-cent pieces are worth ? cents? 
3 three-cent pieces are worth ? cents? 
6 three-cent pieces are worth ? cents? 
10 three-cent pieces are worth ? cents? 


How many angles have 12 triangles? 
How many angles have 3 triangles? 
How many angles have to triangles? 
How many angles have 2 triangles? 
How many angles have 4g triangles? 
How many angles have 4 triangles? 
How many angles have 6 triangles? 
How many angles have 5 triangles? 
How many angles have 8 triangles? 
How many angles have 7 triangles? 
How many angles have 11 triangles? 





36 wheels would make tricycles ? 
18 wheels would make —— tricycles? 

3 wheels would make tricycles ? 
g wheels would make tricycles ? 
27 wheels would make tricycles? 
21 wheels would make tricycles? 
15 wheels would make tricycles ? 
30 wheels would make —— tricycles? 
24 wheels would make tricycles? 
33 wheels would make tricycles ? 
6 wheels would make tricycles ? 
12 wheels would make tricycles ? 
































Neatness and carefulness were insisted upon in the prepa- 
ration of the written work. In giving their answers in com- 
plete sentences, the children were taught to use ditto marks 
when appropriate. 





Third Grade Number 


For October 
Kate K. O’NEILL 


EPTEMBER, the month for drilling on old work 

until it is all recalled, has slipped away. The chil- 

dren have settled down, you have become acquainted 

with them, and know how much each child can do 

well. The time for giving new work has arrived. Division 
by two with a remainder is a good place to begin. 
Be careful to use objects that cannot be halved. 


SAMPLE LESSON 


If you had 2 marbles and divided with Harry, how many 
would you each have? 2 books? 2 dolls? 2 of anything? 
Who can write it? 


If you had 3 marbles? 3 books? 3 dolls? 3 of any- 
thing? Who can write it? ; 
No one volunteers, so write for them: 3 + 2 = 1 — 1: 


Read for them 2 in 3 once and 1 over. 

Proceed in the same way to 10. From 10 to 24 objects 
will not be needed. Drill on the fact that in dividing by 2 
there can never be but one left over. The table should be 
put on the board and left until all know it. 


o+2+>-0 
I+2=0-— I! 
2+ 2= I 
3+ 2 I I 
4+2=2 
5+2=>2—1 
to 
25 +2=12—I1 


After a few days have a lesson using objects that can be 
halved. 

George, get 5 apples and give Mary 4 of them. How 
many? Then $ of 5 is always what? Who can write it? 
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Alice, get 7 pears and give Nora 4. How many? How 
much is 4 of 7? Who can write it? 

Flla, give Howard 4 of 3 cookies. How many? Who 
can write it? 

May, give Resa 4 of 1 peach? How many peaches has 
Resa? Who will write it? 

Write this table to 8 beside the division table. Then 
without objects get the rest of the fraction table. 


tofo=o 
sof1 =} 
tof 2=1 
sof 3 = 14 
40f 4 = 2 
4 of 5 = 2h 
to 
4 of 25 = 125 


After the table is learned teach short division, using 2 only 
for the divisor. Begin with even numbers, only. As they 
know the whole table, in a couple of days any numbers may be 
used and there will be no trouble with the 1 over. Do not 
allow them to put the 1 down. As in addition, subtraction, 
and multiplication, let all carrying be done mentally. 





2)218750 2)419375 
109375 Ans. 209687 — 1 
2 2 








218750 Proof 419375 Proof 


Have a five minutes drill on the multiplication table every 
day of the school year. Make the examples in addition, 
subtraction and multiplication a little harder. Prove every 
example. Make corrections a habit. 

We have been teaching the Austrian method:in subtraction 
for a year. Our teachers all report in favor of it. They 
say that the children learn it more easily, work more rapidly, 
and make fewer mistakes. 

Teach the proof of multiplication by beginning to multiply 
with the left-hand figure. Something new and less tiresome 
than doing the same thing twice. 





437 437 
25 25 
2185 8740 
874 2185 





10,925 Ans. 10,925 Proof 


Explain that we are multiplying by 20 and 5, so the children 
will understand where the o comes from in the first partial 
product. 

It is wise to keep the 45 combinations in sight for some 
time, for the slow children also for the newcomers who may 
not know them. Better look for six months longer than 
guess, count, or copy from one’s neighbors. 


9 +1 9+ 2 9+ 3 
e+ 2 ,er3 8 + 4 
O17 + 3 7 +4 £17 +5 
e+4 6+ 5 6 + 6 
js + 5 = I+1 
Le hig 9+ 5 » +6 
3+ 5 8 + 6 -i8+7 
"1 ea 417 +7 att 
j2 +1 3+ 1 3+2 
= 2¢+¢%3 _— 
g9+7 9+8 9+ 9 8+1 
8+ 8 6+1 7 +1 7+2 
6 is+1 M5 +2 8 6 + 2 916 + 3 
4+ 2 4+ 3 5 +3 5 +4 
3 +3 - 4+4 _- 
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Drill on all combinations to 20 should be given in class 
once a week. 

Send two or three children to the board and the others 
tell them what to write. We want everything about 8. 


8 
Vil 
eight 
o+8=8 8—o = 8 
Te ky | 8—1=7 
2+ 0 S 2=06 
a to o=——3=5 
47+ 4 S—4=4 
5 + 3 deat Bhd 
6+ 2 8—06 = 2 
hy 8—7=I!1 
8+0 8—8 =0 
2xX4=8 8+o=8 4 of 8 4 
4X2=8 8+1=8 1 of 8 = 2 
8xX1=8 8+2=4 tof 8 =1 
8 Xo=0 8+4=2 
1x8 =8 8+8= 1 


Count the odd and even numbers to 100. Count by 3's, 
4’s, 5’8, 6’s, 7’s, 8’s, g’s, 10’s, to 190; and the 11’s and 12’ 
as far as used in the multiplication tables. For new count- 
ing, the 3’s beginning with 1 and 2. Write o, 1, 2 in color 
and only one ring will be needed. Leave ring in sight all the 
month. Occasionally have the children copy the ring and 
write to 100, beginning with o, 1, and 2. 


SEAT WorK 
49 cents + 7 
30 dollars + 5 
64 apples + 8 
108 oranges + 9 


dozen eggs 
dozen apples 
dozen oranges 
dozen bananas 


Nn ¥uIt™ Ww 


24 books + 3 6 dozen pineapples 
7 X g cents 3 nickels 

6 X 4 dolls 9 dimes 

4 X 3 apples 3 quarters 

2 X g marbles 4 half dollars 

5 X 8 oranges 2 dimes + 1 nickel 


Write all the combinations of 12, 7, 14, 3. 


Write five thousand one hundred sixty-four; two hundred 
four; one thousand seventy-three; sixteen thousand; three 
thousand two. Add, prove and write your answer in words. 


Write the 4’s in multiplication, the 5’s in division, the 7’s 
in addition, the 8’s in subtraction. 

Copy both tables of 2’s. 

Write by tens from 7 to 97. 


Copy the combinations of 2, 7, 5, 0. 

Write the tables: 

7 + 8to 97 + 8,9 + 3 to 99 + 3, 5 — 3 to 105 — 3, 
10 — 6 to 100 — 6. 


Work and prove: 





264 4265 21 
973 1987 16 
869 8968 49 
— 37 
Tables 62 
e—s 18 
a> 73 


Subtract and prove: 
64,967 96,278 
29,897 59,809 





Write by 3’s to 100, beginning with o, 7, 11. 


Multiply and prove: 


641 793 258 
81 75 69 
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Write the answer only: 
2K4XQ97+12X67+974 
64+24+8+94+74+44+3+ 104+ 645 
20—4—3—7—2 
4X12*8+9-—3 


Prove by working each one three times. 
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Divide and prove: 








_ 2)86,420 2)97,835 
2)19,167 2)17,924 





2)69,836 2)95+317 





OCCUPATION LESSONS 


Constructive Work with Nature 
Material II 


Festival Occasions and Gift Making 
JENNIE R. FADDIS 


ESIDES the decorations for everyday use and enjoy- 
B ment, there are the holidays to be provided for, 

according to the age, needs, and desires of children. 

Hints for the celebration of these occasions were 
suggested in the exhibit. Hallowe’en fun calls for Jack-o’- 
lanterns of pumpkins, such dolls and grotesque animals 
(vegetable creatures) as are pictured in No. 6, little people 
made of twigs, and brownies made of okra pods. A Thanks- 
giving table shown in picture No. 5 had for a centerpiece a 
pumpkin basket filled with fruits. Other adornments were 
a pretty three-piece set, creamer, sugar-bowl and teapot, 
made of turnips hollowed out and heavily gilded, nut 
hulls for salted nuts, and candle-sticks of chestnut burrs. 
Another Thanksgiving table was furnished with a complete 





Some of these were silvered 


dinner set of acorn dishes. 
and others enameled to represent china. 

The pumpkin coach in No. 7, with its pig (sweet potato) 
driver and turkey procession, also of potatoes, excited much 
comment. 

A set of pretty candle holders was made of corn cobs, 
and interesting corn husk dolls represented Pilgrims and In- 


dians. Picture No. 4 shows a Christmas table on which 
stands a tree decorated wholly with ornaments made of nature 
materials. The strings of silvered and gilded acorns, nut 
dolls and other toys made the tree beautiful enough to grace 
any home. The Santa Claus sleigh in the snowy cotton, 
drawn by four reindeer made of sweet potatoes, with thorns 
for antlers, delighted many a child visitor. Among other 
gifts that may be mentioned here are the jointed cob dolls 
in picture No. 8, the family of five, and the clown, Chinaman, 
and serving woman. This group of people with their wire 
joints and attractive, appropriate attire exhibited consider- 
able ingenuity. Other dolls that claimed attention were 
the funny group in picture No. 9, and also a row of nut 
babies. A doll baby of corn husks that everybody 
wanted to examine lay in the corn husk hammock under 
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a dainty white silk coverlet, filled with milkweed floss. Next 
to the dolls, in importance with the child, is the furniture 
for the dolls and the playhouses. Some attractive and easily 
made sets were seen in this display. In No. 11 the neat little 
pieces were made of cornstalks, and a bedstead and a chair 
were made of the same material. 
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The bedstead, enlarged in No. 12, is enameled in black. 
The smaller pieces of cornstalk furniture were put together 
with pins, the larger wit’. brads and wires. 

The novel set of furniture in No. 13 was made of cork 
and thorns, and illustrated the threes of the Three Bears 
tale. 








Etta MERRICK GRAVES, 
Te members of the family circle had been talked of 


and the duties of each in helping to make a happy 
home strongly emphasized. The warm house in which 
they lived had been provided by the carpenter’s and 
woodman’s industry and carefully furnished for the comfort 


of the family. In this connection a one-room house had 
been constructed by the teacher and decorated by the children 
with a dot-and-line border and with pictures cut from maga- 
zines. Furniture bought at the five-cent-store gave the first 
household touch and folded paper furniture was later added 
by the children. 

As the subject of the baker was introduced, another room 
for the kitchen was added with a stove folded from black 
paper and a china closet for paper dishes cut from newspapers 
at home. Later an “upstairs” was built on for bedrooms, 
furnished with hektographed patterns of bed, table and chairs 
(given in “A Year of Primary Occupation Work,” Term I). 

The family being well housed it was necessary for them to 
be supplied with food, which the farmer must reap. Thus 
the subject of the dairy products and man’s dependence on 
Nature for a successful harvest held our attention, and a 
harvest poster embodied the farmer’s labors, while harvest- 
time was illustrated on the sand-table. 


Tue BARN AND FENCES 


The carpenter provided also a barn for the animals. This 
consisted of a 16” square of oak tag on which sixteen squares 
were drawn and the squares on two opposite sides cut as far 
as the first long line. The lines were scored for folding, 
the cut squares glued to form a gable roof, and a large door 
cut in one side. This of course was the teacher’s work. 

Starting from the barn, placed at one end of the table, the 
children made a two-rail fence by inserting toothpicks through 
the ends of narrow strips of arithmetic paper. Shorter strips 
were used as gates and care was taken to leave no openings, 
lest the animals “get out.” Different spaces were fenced in 
for various pastures and a road led up to the barn. At the 


other end of the, table was a deep pond for ducks and geese, 
for which blue paper gave the effect of water. Below this was 
the farmer’s harvest field. 


PATTERNS 


Farmyard animals are a necessary part of a farmer’s 
possessions, therefore patterns of hens, chickens, turkeys, 
ducks, geese, cows, sheep, several goats and donkeys (to the 
children’s delight) were given their own pastures. (These 
patterns can be found in “A Year of Primary Occupation 
Work,” Term III.) The dairy was represented by a Hor- 
lick’s milkmaid with her Jersey cow. One child brought a 
page of “prize’”’ animals which, although small, he was gladly 
allowed to cut out and place in the pasture with the rest of 
the herd. Such outside material should always be welcomed 
by the teacher as it shows that the children’s interest has been 
awakened to look for subject matter outside of school. 


GRAIN FIELDs 


When the subject of harvesting grains was taken up a few 
flowering tops of corn from a neighboring field were inserted 
in the wet sand, and also sprays of oats and wheat that had 
been found during the summer. This rich harvest must be 
gathered into carts and these were made of 6 x 6” squares of 
colored paper. 


CARTS 


Fold the “sixteen square formation” as for the barn, 
and cut off one row of squares. Cut on the creases of the 
short ends and lap the squares over each other to form 
an oblong box. Trace around a small parquetry circle 
in each of the four squares that were cut off, for 
wheels. Cut also four of the same sized circles from 
oak tag and paste the colored circles on the firmer material 
to support the weight of the loaded cart. The oak tag 
circles without the covering can be used to save time, if 
desired. 

The children cut patterns of horses from oak tag and these 
were harnessed in pairs to the tongue of the cart, by gluing 
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a narrow strip of oak tag to fasten the horses together. The 
end of the tongue was then pasted to the lower surface of the 
strip. 
VEGETABLES 

Vegetables were cut freehand from colored papers, tooth- 
picks glued to the backs, as with all the patterns used on the 
sand-table, and placed in the harvest field. 

The harvest-time also means that flowers have gone to seed 
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and that buds and catkins are already formed for the coming 
spring. Thus, twigs of alder were ‘“‘planted” by the pond 
to “shake out their powd’ry curls” next spring. Seeds of 
the butter-and-eggs and other known flowers studied in the 
fall lined the roadside. 

The harvest was then ready, and soon the Pilgrims were 
to take their place with neighboring Indians of the forest, 
to give thanks for ¢heir bountiful harvest-time. 








Clay Modeling done by Children of Primary Grades 





The Old in New Dress 


EveLYN L. TAINTOR 


BOUT this time of year the cry of every primary 
teacher is, “My kingdom for a new kind of busy 


work!” 
And most of us are compelled to say with Solomon, 
“There’s nothing new under the sun.” If any fortunate 
teacher has stores that have not yet been unfolded to com- 
mon view, will she not answer this need of so many of her 
fellow workers? 

For my own part I have nothing mew to offer, but in default 
of that, I am moved to tell of a few variations of the old kind 
of busy work which have suggested themselves to me, and 
which have proved interesting to my classes simply because 
they are a trifle different. 

A teacher told me the other day that she could not let her 
pupils keep rulers in their desks because they made so much 
noise with them. 

Now children dearly love to use rulers, and if they know 
they may keep them only as long as they are careful not to 
make any undue noise, they will soon learn to handle them 
in a reasonable manner. 

They are noisy things at best, but as they furnish the key 
to several of the variations I wish to mention, perhaps the 
noise they make will be offset by the restlessness they prevent 
in giving the children a new interest. 

1 Instead of giving a sheet of ruled paper for the regular 


language or writing lesson, give a sheet of unruled paper and 
tell the children to do their own ruling. They will enjoy 
doing this so much that they will even forget for once or 
twice that it is the same old language they are doing. The 
first lesson of the kind will probably show some very poor 
results. Rulers will slip and the spacing will be very uneven. 

It is a frequent occurrence in most schools, to find poorly 
lined sheets, or those with no lines at all, in the packages 
of paper we use. Calling the children’s attention to these 
and to the trouble it makes when some machine failed to do 
its work well will help them to improve their spacing, especi- 
ally if some good results are shown. A perfect idea of spac- 
ing can be obtained by letting them draw lines as far apart as 
the width of the rulers all the way down the paper. 

I have found the following directions perfectly simple and 
clear for them to follow in learning this: 

(a) Place the ruler even with the top of the paper. 

(b) Draw a line across the paper, using the bottom edge 
ofthe ruler to draw by. . 

(c) Slide your ruler down until the top edge of it just covers 
the line you have.drawn. 

(d@) Draw another line along the bottom edge of the ruler. 

(e) Repeat this all the way down the paper. 

This will keep them busy for some time as it is quite a knack 
to get the ruler just covering the lines, and the perfect result 
will delight their eyes. 

2 This leads directly to variation number two. 

Let the children space their papers the width of the 
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rulers the short way of the papers, then turn them the long 
way and draw similar lines across those already drawn. 


(Fig. 1.) 





The result will be a paper covered with perfect squares 
about an inch in size according to the width of the rulers. 
In these squares a variety of things can be 
done. I have had them make figures, 
letters, words or pictures. Calling the 
squares picture frames for the latter, or 
houses to hold the words and figures, adds 
to the fun. A series of simple flower forms 
like Fig. 2 is very fascinating. 

Designs of dots or other conventional forms can also be 
used, 

3. A third variation of practically the same thing and yet 
hailed with delight as something new, is making the papers 
into diamonds instead of squares by placing the rules diagon- 
ally across the papers and drawing oblique lines instead of 
vertical and horizontal ones. (Fig. 3.) 














If the first line drawn each time is from corner to corner, 
the final result is much better. 

It takes more judgment than little children possess to place 
the rulers at the proper slant, if they begin at the outer cor- 
ners; but having once crossed their lines in the center they 
find no difficulty in finishing them out to the edges. 

These diamonds can be used in as many ways as the squares 
were. 

Sometimes I let them take colored crayons and color all 
the diamonds, or every other one, or every third, etc. Calling 
it making a tiling or oil-cloth for the bathroom floor, or a 
mosaic for the library or some public building, adds to the 
interest. 

4 After the children have gained some skill in spacing 
lines (and it is marvelous how soon this is developed by the 
schemes I’ve been talking about) they can make larger 
squares on their papers and reproduce the page of the calendar, 
which is no doubt always before their eyes. 

It is surprising how they can look at such a thing day 
after day, read the figures on it, and talk about it, and yet not 
really notice the arrangement of the figures. 

The first time the experiment is tried nearly all the children 
will begin with the one in the first square no matter on which 
day the first of the month falls. Also they will pay no atten- 
tion to how many squares should be made each way of the 
paper. ‘When they really comprehend. how nice a task it 
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really is to get the calendar just right they are intensely in- 
terested in doing it, and I know of no better method of sense 
training than just this thing. 

Letting them put in the abbreviations for the days of the 
week, and the phases of the moon, if they appear on the 
school calendar, will add a bit more joy to the work; also 
putting in the holiday numbers with colored pencil. 

5 Making a ladder is another variation. A long narrow 
piece of paper is better for this purpose, but if a wide one is 
used two ladders can be placed side by side. The rounds 
can be used to hold words or figures. 

6 Making a fence is a sixth variation. If a barbed-wire 
fence is decided upon the words and figures can be placed 
between the barbs. The children will greatly enjoy putting 
in the crosses for the barbs, and the educational value of it 
is shown by the evenness of the spacing. This can be made 
absolutely correct by putting dots an inch apart along the, 
lines which represent the wires. That kind of fence can also 
be chosen where the wires make squares; or even the rail 
fence with its crossed posts. 

7 A measuring lesson is also an occasional delight. Teach 
the children to place the end of the ruler even with the end of 
the paper, and then it is very easy to draw lines of any length 
by merely stopping the line at any figure desired. It is a 
good plan to write on the board a column of figures as a 


‘ guide at first. For instance, say, ‘Make lines as long as 


these figures to-day, 1, 5, 3, 7, 2, 9, etc.” Afterwards they 
can choose their own lengths. If they place at the end of 
each line the figure showing its length it will be a help in 
judging quickly if the measuring is correct, thus: 

I 





ee 

One class kept busy and happy one whole afternoon be- 
cause some child’ had discovered that if you made lines in 
T, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 order it made a flight of stairs on the 
paper. So little stairs and big stairs covered every paper 
they could get hold of. 

What we call “skip” measuring is also both good fun 
and good drill. Place on the board two columns of figures 
some distance apart but in parallel lines, thus: 


I $ 
2 6 
3 7 etc. 
The children are told to draw the line asked for by the first 


figure, then skip an inch (or more, as desired) on the ruler 
and draw a line as long as the second figure calis for without 
removing the ruler. 

The next two are placed on the next line, etc. This last 
presupposes a little more skill in measuring. 

8 A still harder task is drawing narrow spacing to repre- 
sent the staff in music. It is surprising how hard it really is 
to draw five evenly spaced lines, then leave a wide space, and 
then draw five more the same width as the first staff; but the 
children gladly toil away at it because there are two rewards 
offered them for good work in this line. 

One is having their paper with their name in full at the 
top handed out to the music supervisor when he wishes to 
write a song or exercise for us. It is a proud day for some 
lad when the supervisor holds up a paper and says, ‘‘ Which 
one is the John Smith who made these fine staff lines?” 

The second reward, though not quite so great, is still much 
appreciated because it means the praise of classmates. When 
I have an accumulation of good staff papers I pass them 
out to the children themselves, not giving any child his own, 
and let them try to copy some music that is on the black- 
board or in their books. Their admiration of the fine paper 
Harold or Katie made which fell to their lot spurs the others 
on to deserve praise from the one who draws their paper the 
next time. Of course they may also be allowed to make their 
own staff lines to copy the music on. 

g It is possible to use circle patterns in a number of ways. 
One way is to make a series of interlacing circles. 
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The interlacing parts can be colored, making a pretty de- 
sign, or can be used as the squares and diamonds were, 
as a sort of frame for figures, words, pictures, etc. 





10 The idea of the carpet can be carried out here also by 
covering a whole sheet with the interlacing circles and coloring 
the interlacings in some regular design. At first the children 
will like to color all the spaces, but by showing them a few 
patterns where some spaces are skipped they soon delight 
in working out harder designs. 

11 Wall paper designs can be made in this same way 
by drawing flowers or other forms in the circles themselves 
and in the interlacing parts. Only this week the children 
have made a very pretty ‘‘apple blossom” paper for me. Of 
course the drawing and coloring are crude, but it is all helping 
towards better work later on. 

12 They also like to call these circles pies or cakes and 
show me by lines drawn with their rulers how many people 
they are going to treat. 














13 Making necklaces and chains is a_ never-ending 
source of delight because the variations are nearly inex- 
haustible. 

The chain is made with lead pencil either with or without 
a circle pattern, as it is not necessary to have it absolutely 
round. 

The beads or links are put on either as oblongs, or circles, 
or squares, with colored crayons. The arrangements of shapes 
and colors are almost endless. If some teacher is afraid this 
savors too much of “mere fun” she can add the element of 
work by making it into a counting lesson. The children 
may be told to string the beads in 2’s, 3’s, or 4’s, etc.; to 
color every third bead a different color from the other two; 
to color their beads in the order of the rainbow colors and tell 
how many rainbows they made; to write in the center of 
the circle how many beads of each color they used; or how 
many beads were used in all. They will get some fun out of 
it in spite of the most prosy one of us all, and it has been my 
experience that they count them naturally without being told 
to do so. 





Rainbow Candle Exercise 
Grace H. HammMonp 


To teach the rainbow colors. 

Also the use of May I have, I have, May I, lighted and blew. 

Cut from oak-tag or cardboard six candlesticks. Upon 
the parts representing the candle paste the rainbow colors. 
The lower part of candlestick may be painted with charcoal 

ray. 
. Now we have a red, orange, yellow, green, blue and violet 
candle. 

Hold the candles, one at a‘time, before the class. The 
children ask, “‘ May I have the red candle?” May I have the 
orange candle?” the teacher answering, “You may have the 
red candle,” etc. When all the colors are distributed, the 
children having’ the candles pass, one at a time, and set them 
in the chalk-tray, saying, “I have the red candle.” “I have 
the orange candle,” giving them in order of the rainbow colors. 

Now’ hold' before the class, one at a time, small cards on 
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The 
He takes the 
and places it under the 
Turning to the class he says, “I lighted the 

Each of the candles is lighted in the above 


which the names of the rainbow colors are written. 
pupil asks, ‘‘ May I light the green candle?” 
card, on which is written “green,” 
green candle. 
green candles.” 
manner. 

The teacher tells the class that she wants the candles blown 
out. The children in turn ask, “‘ May I blow out the orange 
candle?” The orange candle, also the card under it is put 
on the teacher’s desk, the child saying, ‘J blew out the orange 
candle.” Each candle is blown out in turn and put on the 
teacher’s desk. 


Nore If the teacher desires, a chip board may be used for hanging 
the candles, instead of using the chalk-tray. A chip board 24 x 28” 
will be needed, also a dozen small hooks. Place the hooks in two rows 
of three each. The candles are hung on these hooks, 

Underneath each candle-hook and at a suitable distance, place a 
second row of hooks. These are for the names of the candles, To 
hold these hooks in place, put a small cork on the back of each one. 

This makes a very pretty exercise, and one of which the children 


never tire. 
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Possibilities in Paper Cutting 
I 


GrRAcE M. PoorBAUGH 


OT until recently have the possibilities in paper 
cutting been realized. Good results may be ob- 
tained by using water colors or colored pencils, but 
cutting is without a doubt the best and easiest 

medium of expression in the primary grades. There seems 
to be an affinity between children and scissors. Did you 
ever know of a child who didn’t like to cut paper? The 
movement required in cutting paper seems to satisfy the 
child’s desire for activity more than any other medium which 
we can give him. 

Learning to cut to a line is of the utmost importance, for 
upon this depends largely the results to be obtained later. 

How often have we seen children cutting out pictures 
which when finished could scarcely be recognized. Accurate 
cutting should be insisted upon from the beginning. Much 
practice in straight line cutting should be given before curves 
are attempted. Cutting ruled pieces of paper, lines for mats, 
and the black lines for newspaper columns, all furnish good 
drill for this. , 

As soon as the child has learned to cut to a line, then we 
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can go a step farther. We can teach him how to cut curves 
properly. The child does not know that the curve must be 
smooth. A circle cut by a child usually has sharp corners. 
When straight lines and curves have been fairly mastered, 
show how a picture may be produced with cuttings. At 
first it must be a very simple one. We can take an apple 
or pear for our first picture. 

Great care should be taken in giving directions for spacing, 
pasting, etc., for if we do not teach neatness and accuracy 
from the start, our efforts in making cut pictures later will be 
unsuccessful. 

At this time the child must be taught direction, vertical and 
horizontal, in order that he may place his paper in the posi- 
tion named. 

During the first lessons in cutting, teach the lesson of care 
of material. There is no need of the floor being covered with 
scraps at the close of a cutting lesson. Let each child be 
responsible for his own house. 

Always before pasting a picture, see that each child has it 
laid in the proper position. 


PATTERNS 


Patterns are indispensable in cutting. Enough patterns 
should be made of one kind so that every child in the class may 
have one. These can be made of bristol-board. Thinner 
material can be used but the bristol board-patterns are much 
more durable. A set of patterns can be fastened together 
in a bundle by means of a rubber band. This is more con- 
venient than putting them in envelopes. 

Sets of patterns can be cut up into puzzle pictures for variety. 
Each puzzle should be placed in an envelope upon which 


is drawn the outline of the puzzle as it will be when the pieces - 


are properly put together. The pieces should be laid on the 
envelope, the outline serving as a guide to the child. With 
this idea of form constnatly before them in the putting to- 
gether of these puzzles, the foundation for freehand cutting 
will soon be laid. 

For some work, the hektograph seems indispensable, for 
with it illustrative work of all kinds can be quickly prepared. 

If we want every child to have a good picture, the hek- 
tograph must be used. This is often the case at Christmas, 
Washington’s birthday or at Easter, when each child is to 
have a picture to take home. 

During September, we should be laying the foundation for 
good cutting. The child should learn how to hold the scis- 
sors properly, do line cutting fairly well, be able to trace 
around patterns with some degree of accuracy and do some 
freehand cutting, though perhaps it may be very crude. He 
should also be able to place and paste a cut picture neatly. 
The nature work will offer many suggestions for cutting lessons. 
Various kinds of fruit may be cut and pasted. Seeds of 
different kinds are good material to use. The milk-weed 
and cat-tail are especially good, and make attractive pictures 
when mounted. 
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October Cuttings 


It is during this month that the children are taking walks 
through the woods, gathering bright colored leaves, flowers, 


nuts, etc. This suggests our material for the month. 

A set of four cut pictures is given this month illustrating 
the different steps in making a simple landscape. 

The following paper is needed for these cut pictures as well 
as for all the illustrations which will be given from month to 
month in this series of articles: 

Manila drawing paper, gray drawing paper, tinted paper, 
black coated paper, white drawing paper. 


How To Make A Cut PIcTURE 


Do not attempt cutting the parts for a picture and pasting 
them during the same lesson period. Each child should have 
an envelope with his name written upon it and the parts as 
cut should be placed in this envelope until time for pasting. 

When all the parts have been cut, the teacher should show 
the children a completed picture and they should be required 
to arrange theirs like it. No pasting should be done until the 
parts have been arranged accurately. At first each part should 
be pasted only a little to hold them in place. The final past- 
ing should then be well done. Pasting should be done neatly. 
Carelessness should not be tolerated. 

The first illustration shows the simplest landscape possi- 
ble, that of sky and ground. 


Color Scheme 


Tinted paper is used for the sky, and gray drawing paper 
for the ground. 


The second illustration shows the same landscape with a 
road made by cutting the ground section. 

Illustration 3 carries the first illustration a step farther by 
adding bushes and a moon. The color scheme for this is 
the same with the addition of black coated paper for the 
bushes and manila drawing paper for the moon. (For the 
moon, the pattern of a circle is necessary.) The different 
parts should be mounted in the following order: Sky, grounds, 
bushes, moon. In the fourth illustration trees are added. 

The ingenuity of the teacher will suggest many good ex- 
amples of landscape cuttings. 


OcTOBER BLACKBOARD BorRDER 


As soon as the leaves begin changing color there will scarcely 
be a day that the children will not bring some of them to 
school. 

Nothing makes a more artistic or appropriate border for 
the month than these. 

The tracing, coloring and cutting out of leaves will furnish 
employment for many seat work periods. 

The best of these can be used for the border. 

Later in the month a border for Hallowe’en should be 
made. 
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How to Save Magazines 


In saving my mazagine material I made the mistake of not 
realizing the extent of the work. One does know how 
one’s ambition to reach the pupil from every standpoint in- 
creases, and how the sentiment we can crowd into the day’s 
work keeps the children in a happy, responsive mood. The 
ability to use these helpful means comes with method, experi- 
ence and ready material. 

For acouple of years my magazines were saved and scanned 
occasionally, but I soon found that there was much helpful 
material that I did not know existed until its usefulness had 
passed. Then the plan came to me to cut, save, and classify 
whatever available material for my special grades was to be 
found. 

The results from an esthetic standpoint cannot be said to 
be creditable, but this could have been remedied, as before 
mentioned, had the extent of the subject-matter been known. 

The books selected to preserve this were blank compositions 
about eight by eleven inches, and were labeled as follows: 
Nature Study, Special Days, Music, Morning Exercises, and 
Miscellaneous Reading, Geography, Numbers, Games. 

Nature Study, is divided into ten periods to correspond with 
school months, as Suggestions for September, on fruits, flowers, 
birds. October deals with seed distribution, weather, skies, 
color, and so on throughout the year. Its sixty pages are full 
of helpful hints, poems and plays. 

The Special Days contain short poems, readings and recita- 
tions pertaining to days we celebrate, from Columbus Day 
in the fall to June vacation. With the greatest of possibi.ities, 
it’s the smallest book. Elaborate entertainments for these 
days have never been saved because I felt that for these the 
primary teacher has not the time. However, connected verses 
and recitations are utilized. 

The music book is as treasured a volume as the set contains. 
All the songs have been selected with these points in view — 
beauty of music, its suitableness to age, interesting ideas, 
These songs are grouped as far as possible into the topics 
suitable to the months, and are indexed. 

The morning exercise book contains all the material, as 
quotations, poems to be memorized, stories on all ethical sub- 
jects This as may be presumed is the largest book and con- 
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tains, in addition to the above contents, many good short 
stories for entertainment and reproduction. 

The number book is main'y on methods and device. It has 
proved very helpful in both method and dri!l. 

The book on geography contains all the material on foreign 
peoples and products and has on the back a pocket, in which 
many pictures illustrating the text are kept. 

The game book is small, although it has, in addition to indoor 
and outdoor games, a few good finger plays and physical cul- 
ture work and marches. Good p<actical games are hard to 
find and only a few of those I have kept are really success‘ul. 

Much of the drawing material needs to be exhibited, so this 
is kept in a portfolio divided into five compartments. Black- 
board ideas as for borders, calendars and seasonable board 
designs, in one division, cutting work in another. Construc- 
tion work form a third, Picture Studies for the children’s 
drawing lessons a fourth; many of the latter are mounted 
and grouped to correspond with the drawing outline. A last 
division contains miscellaneous studies, many to be used in 
illustrating lessons. 

All really good pictures are mounted on cardboard and kept 
for language, picture study, or made into friezes to be changed 
every few weeks as season or work demand. These have 
been gathered from every source, the monthly magazines con- 
tributing many of them. 

It is not really a great deal of trouble to keep the work in 
this way, several magazines being cut at a time, and always 
having the subject matter at hand compensates many times 
for the labor it involves. 

E. Eaton 





The Swallow 


Fly away, fly away, over the sea, 
Sun-loving swallow, for summer is done. 
Come again, come again, come back to me, 
Bringing the summer and bringing the sun. 


When you come hurrying home o’er the sea, 
Then we are certain that winter is past; 
Cloudy and cold though your pathway may be. 
Summer and sunshine will follow you fast. 
—Christina G. Rossetti 
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THE STORY PAGE 


Rosemary II 
Billy Sees Double 


ALIcE E. ALLEN 

Summary Rose and Mary Dawson are little twin girls who live on 
a farm away from everybody. They decide to go to school in the vil- 
lage, three miles away, and earn money for it. Then their Father 
says only one can go. As they look exactly alike, they work out a plan. 
They will both go for a year, turn and turn about, Rose the first month, 
Mary the next, and in school both will be Rosemary Dawson. They 
keep their plan a secret from everyone except their old housekeeper, 
Cynthy. This chapter tells Mary’s adventures as Rosemary Dawson. 


7 I, Rosemary, Rosemary Da-awson!” 
H A long shrill call, half whistle, half shriek, brought 
Mary to a trembling standstill. 
It was her first morning as Rosemary Dawson. 
She was running just as fast as she could down the hill from 
Mr. Brown’s, hoping she wouldn’t meet anyone. She knew 
the dreadful whistle behind her belonged to Billy. 

Rose had spent all their spare tinge for a week drilling 
Mary in her part as Rosemary. Her Kast words that morn- 
ing had been: 

‘Whatever you do, Mary, don’t let Billy Brown know that 
you’re afraid of him. If you do, you'll be sorry!” 

These words made Mary more than ever afraid of Billy. 
When he overtook her, she didn’t even look at him. Mary 
couldn’t be quite sure that everyone wouldn’t know she 
wasn’t Rose. She didn’t feel a bit like her. How could she 
look like her? Besides, Billy was a boy. And if there 
was anything in this big new school world of which Mary 
was afraid it was boys. 

“In a hurry, aren’t you, Rosemary Da-awson?” Billy 
was saying. “I’ve got some news for you. Hallowe’en’s 
coming.” 

The last three words Billy shrilled into Mary’s right ear 
in a creepy whisper. 

“°Tisn’t till the very last day of October,” said Mary. 
“She tried to speak exactly like Rose. She knew she didn’t 
by the way Billy stared at her. “‘That’s four weeks and one 
day off.” 

“Huh, that isn’t long,” said Billy, “Not when you’ve 
got to get ready for it. Such things as the M. S. will think 
up, you never heard of. What I want to know is, do you 
want to join or don’t you?” 

“The M.S.?” said Mary. 

“Yep,” said Billy, “the Mysterious Seven. We de- 
ided on the name Saturday. Polly and Norah and Laura 
are in it and you can be, if you want to. There'll be one 
more girl than boy, but I'll do for two.” Billy grinned. 

“Oh deary-dear, no!” cried Mary. ‘“I’d much rather not 
— please.” 

“Just as you like, of course,” said Billy loftily. ‘“‘We’re 
still the M. S., cause S means Six as well as Seven. Asked 
you ’cause you said you wanted to be in all the fun going.” 

“T don’t want to be in any Mysterious SEVEN,” said 
Mary. 





Just here, Mary and Billy turned the corner, and were run 
into by Billy’s grandfather. He was puffing along like a 
tug-boat on dry land. 

‘Well, bless my stars, here you are, Billy!” he said. “I 
was just looking you up. But if Rosemary Dawson’s got 
you in tow, I guess you’re on the road to an education, all 
right.” 

Mr. Brown smiled at Mary. But his eyes seemed to look 
right through her. And his eyebrows were so bushy and his 
voice was so big and gruff, that Mary was almost as afraid 
of him as she was of Billy. She was glad when he had gone 
on his way and Billy had run shrieking off with some boys. 
But she had scarcely gone ten steps alone, when she was 
pounced upon by three little girls, who dragged her along, 
all talking and laughing together. 

Mary knew them at once. The red-headed one, whose 
words were so’mixed up with giggles you couldn’t be sure 
what she said, was Norah Perry. The black-eyed roly-poly 
was Polly Ames — Polly Question Point, everyone called her. 
The tall, fair one, whose hair was fluffed about her face and 
tied with pretty blue ribbons, was Laura Lee. 

There was such a hubbub of talk, which sounded like 
Queen Ferdinand and King Isabella and Columbus discover- 
ing Spain and Indians aboard the Pinta, that Mary wasn’t 
sure of anything until she found herself in the school-room — 
the center of a group of excited boys and girls about Miss 
Bonnie’s desk. 

““We’ve brought her,” cried Polly Question Point. ‘‘And 
we’ve told her all about it — and she’ll be Queen Isabella.” 

“Will you, Rosemary?” said Miss Bonnie eagerly. 

“Say yes, Rosemary, quick,” cried Norah. 

.““Why, I love to act things,” said Mary. For an instant 
she forgot all about Rosemary Dawson. Do you really 
mean me —or Rose?” Mary caught her breath. Nobody 
here knew there was a Rose. 

“Rose?” said Laura. ‘Rose isn’t in our grade at all — 
she’s upstairs.” ‘ 

“‘We’re going to give this little Columbus Play all by our- 
selves,”’ said Miss Bonnie. 


“T’ve always wished I could have helped Columbus dis- 
cover America,” cried Mary that night when she told Cynthy 
and Rose all about everything. ‘“‘It will be just splendid to 
hand him my jewels and say, ‘Take these — buy ships — 
and sail across the unknown waters.’ And Billy’s going to 
be King Ferdinand. His grandfather is so pleased —Billy 
never would take part in anything before. Harold is Colum- 
bus and Tom and Paul are Indians on the shore. Polly 
and Laura and Norah are court ladies. I’ve got to wear a 
train —”’ 

‘“‘There’s a red dress upstairs in your mother’s trunk,” 
said Cynthy, “with a long train.” 

“The very thing!” cried Mary. “You'll help fit it to me, 
won’t vou, Cynthy? Then I won’t have to wear a red 
table-cloth train. And the yellow beads of Mother’s and the 
pin with the shiny green stone and the red ring will be lovely 
jewels.” 
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“Td be scared stiff to do anything like that,” said Rose. 
“And you’re the bashful one of us, Mary.” 

“Tt’s when I’m myself that I’m bashful,” said Mary 
slowly. ‘“‘When I’m Queen Isabella of Spain, I forget all 
about Mary Dawson.” 

“But you’ll be sorry as sorry you didn’t join the M. S.,” 
said Rose. “It’s going to be a be-you-ti-ful club. Billy ‘Il 
think Rosemary is a ’fraid cat.” 

Both twins had already grown to think of Rosemary Daw- 
son almost as a third person. 

“T can’t help it,” said Mary. 
people — you know I can’t, Rosie.” 

“Maybe you can’t,’”’said Rose,” ‘“‘bu something’ll happen, 
you’ll see, Mary Contrary Dawson.” 


“T can’t play tricks on 


Under the Star Spangled Banner and the flag of proud old 
Spain, the little Columbus play went off beautifully. Queen 
Isabella was so sweet and gracious with her jewels that the 
part had to be repeated several times. Billy’s grandmother 
had made him a long cloak of red flannel, trimmed with 
black and white fur. And he made a fine King Ferdinand 
if he did step on Queen Isabella’s train. 

Afterward, when Mary thought of Rosemary’s first month 
in school, she always saw the hill-road, red-gold in the morn- 
ing when she and Old Fan went slowly down it; gold-red, in 
the afternoon when they came swiftly back. But the last 
afternoon of all, there was no long leafy avenue leading 
toward the sun — only a gray blur of rain, across which tree- 
tops twisted and clouds scudded. 

Cuddled down close to the blazing fire that evening, Mary 
read in her history book. From the kitchen came the sound 
of muffled snapping and popping. Suddenly Rose burst in. 
With her came the tempting odor of hot pop-corn. 

“T’m going to take Father’s lantern,” she cried, ‘‘and go 
into the orchard after come apples to roast. » You take a 
candlé, Mary, and get some butternuts. Guess Rosemary 
Dawson can have a Hallowe’en even if she isn’t an M. S.” 

Mary climbed the steep attic stairs. She filled the basin 
with nuts. Then she crossed to the window to see if Rose 
was in sight. A big wavering circle of light showed where 
the old lantern hung in a tree. And a rustling of boughs 
and thudding of apples told that Rose was busy. Mary was 
just about to call out to her, when down in the yard she saw 
something white. 

Into the square of light made by the kitchen window, came 
three figures. Two were Indians, feathers, war-pdint, and 
all. The third trailed a long red cloak, trimmed with fur. 
Each carried a sheet. But just what boys and sheets were 
going to do, Mary never knew. For in her anxiety to find 
out, she leaned forward. Her foot hit the basin, it tipped, 
she grabbed for it, sent it flying, and, with a clatter of nuts, 
it fell straight down and rested, bottom-side up, on the 
surprised head of King Ferdinand himself. He clapped 
his hands to his head, looked up, and his crown fell with a 
ringing crash on the stones of the driveway. 

But instead of doing any of the things Billy would be ex- 
pected to do, he took to his heels. And with one startled look 
upward, the Indians followed. Falling and getting up again, 
screaming and scrambling, their sheets flapping about them 
like great white wings, all three disappeared into the dark- 
ness. 

“Billy looked scared,” said Mary, looking scared herself 
at the very thought, when she told Rose all about it in the 
kitchen. 

But Rose had fallen on the old lounge and was screaming 
with laughter. 

“Oh Mary, Mary!” she cried when she could speak. “They 
came to play a joke on Rosemary Dawson, of course, and 
when they came by the orchard they saw her (that was me) 
up in a tree in a circle of light. That didn’t frighten them 
any, and they came on, just as still, and they thev saw her all 
over again up in the window (that was you). Don’t you see? 
They saw two Rosemaries— and they think they saw double 
— or spooks — or witches — or spmething. Oh Mary, why 
don’t you laugh?” 

Mary laughed — a wavery little laugh. 

“To think of Billy’s being afraid of me/” she said. 

(To be continued) 
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The Wind and the Leaves 
SARA WARE BasseTT 

Once upon a time there stood overlooking the highway of a 
town, a beautiful maple tree. For years and years it had 
grown stronger and larger, until its branches spread so 
wide that they shaded the whole street of the village. All 
those who passed beneath it, loved it. Every spring they 
watched its buds swell from tiny coral tips into small 
green leaves. And then they watched those tiny green 
leaves grow and grow into larger ones. 

Surely the tree should have been happy with so much love 
about it. But the tree was not happy! 

“What is the use of standing here all the time?” com- 
plained the leaves. “‘We can only look down and watch the 
people — we never can move from this one spot. Everyone 
beneath us can come and go. Children hurry to school, 
and even the dogs and birds can travel whither they will. 
Yet here we must stay all the time, and never go anywhere 
into the great world.” 

The wind chanced to be rushing by, just as the leaves were 
talking, and he heard them. 

““Why, little leaves,” said he, “how foolish youare! Think 
how many people need you. Your work is to cling to the 
tree, and all through the summer give shade and fresh breezes 
to those who pass. You must be patient and content to 
make others happy. Some time, when the days are cooler, 
and you are no longer needed, then you shall have beautiful 
dresses, and I myself will come and take you far away with 
me, to see the world.” 

Then the leaves were very happy, and through the summer 
they clung tightly and patiently to the tree, giving shade to the 
passerby each hot day, and fanning everyone with gentle 
breezes. And as they grew larger and larger, they became 
so happy thinking of others that they almost forgot the wind, 
and the promise he had made to them, until one morning 
they awoke to find that summer was gone. 

People were hurrying along to keep warm, and they n 
longer needed either the shade or the breezes. from the tree. 

Then the leaves remembered the wind, and as they looked 
at each other in surprise, they found that a strange thing had 
happened —their green dresses were beginning to turn to 
gold and scarlet! Every day these dresses became brighter 
and brighter in color, and the leaves cried with delight: 
“Now we have done our work, and our gowns are very 
beautiful — just as the wind said they would be. Surely he 
will not now forget his promise, but will come to take us upon 
our journey into the great, wonderful world!” 

And sure enough, one day the wind did come, with a mighty 
whirl, and rustle, and noise. The leaves heard him while 
he was yet far off. He called: “Now I am ready to take 
you with me, dear little leaves. Let go your hold upon the 
tree, and fly!” 

And the leaves did as the wind told them, and loosened 
their hold on the tree. 

Then the wind caught them up and taught them a beautiful 
rustling song, as they travelled with him far off into the great 
world. 





The Little Preacher 


Mary ELLERTON 
D** was crying, there could be no mistake about it. 


There she sat in her little rocking chair, looking dole- 
fully towards the darkened window. A beautiful 
doll lay on the bed beside her, two new books lay 
untouched on the table, and a pretty new dress hung over 
the back of a chair. But Doris did not glance at them, she 
just rocked back and forth and “‘counted her miseries,” 
as she said, when Auntie Helen came in. 
“‘ Better count your blessings, dear,” said Auntie, cheerfully. 
“Ves, I know, Auntie, but — but” — Doris swallowed hard 
to keep back the tears. 
Auntie bent and smoothed the rumpled hair and said nothing. 
“Tt’s bad enough to have a birthday with mother away,” 
said Doris, when she could find her voice, ‘“‘but to have the 
measles, and to have to stay in a darkened room and not have 
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anyone to play with, why, it’s just —just —a 
misery, Auntie!’’ 

Auntie still said nothing. She was think- 
ing very hard. Presently she rose quietly and 
left the room. 

Doris waited in vain for her return. 
Finally, tired out, she rested her hot fore- 
head against the cool pillow beside her, and 
was soon fast asleep. 

When she awoke the room was quite dark. 
Doris raised her head with a sigh. 

“‘Cheer-up!”’ said a shrill little voice near 
at hand. 

Doris was startled. 

“Who spoke?” she said. 

“‘Cheer-up!” said the voice again, 

Doris looked around the room. The only 
unfamiliar object she could see was a queer 
bulky something upon the window-sill. Curi- 
ous to see what it was, she stepped towards 
the window, but just at that minute Auntie 
Helen appeared in the doorway with Doris’s 
supper. 

“So you have found your little preacher, 
have you?” she said. 

“A little preacher!” said Doris, blankly. 
“Ts that what it is? 

“Yes, dear,” said Auntie. “Now just eat 
your supper and listen to him. To-morrow 
you shall see him.” 

Doris obeyed wonderingly. 

As the light failed in the sky, the preacher’s 
voice grew fainter and fainter, and finally 
ceased altogether. Doris went to bed still 
wondering who the little preacher could be. 

In the morning, the first thing she heard 
was —“‘Cheer-up! Cheer-up!” 

Doris turned on her elbow. On a low 
stand by her bedside stood a flower pot, 
covered with a glass globe. A small tuft of 
grass seemed to be the only thing growing in 
the pot. 

“‘Cheer-up! Cheer-up!’’ came from under 
the globe. 

Could the tuft of grass be speaking ? 

Doris stared, speechless with surprise. She 
was still staring when Auntie came in. 

“Well, what do you think of your little preacher?” she 
asked, smiling. 

“Why, Auntie, I can’t see any little preacher,” said Doris, 
“T can just hear him!” 

“Well, well!’”? laughed Auntie. “After breakfast, if the 
doctor says we may, you shall see the little preacher. 

When the doctor came, he pushed back the curtains himself. 

Doris skipped across the room at once to look for the little 
preacher. There among the blades of grass, was something 
that looked like a big, black beetle. As Doris watched the 
strange little creature, he rubbed one wing against the other. 

“Cheer-up! Cheer-up!” was what Doris heard. 

“Oh, Auntie!” she cried. “He talks with his wings! 
What is he?” 

“He is a cricket, dear,” replied Auntie, smiling. 

The doctor smiled too, then he fumbled in his black bag, 
and brought forth a queer little glass with one eye and three 
legs. ‘‘Look through this,” he said to Doris. “Then you will 
see how his wings talk.” 

Doris peered through the glass. 

“Oh, oh!” she cried. “There is a little file on one wing 
and a little scraper on the other! Isn’t he funny!” 

When the doctor was gone, Auntie Helen placed the 
cricket’s house upon the window-sill in the sunshine. Then 
the little preacher grew quite talkative. 

Doris was so absorbed in watching him that she did not 
hear the front door open. The first thing she heard was a 
familiar step in the hallway. Doris flew across the room. 

“Cheer-up! Cheer-up!”’ sang the little preacher. 

But there was no further need of his good advice, for Doris 
was in her mother’s arms. 
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A Story Picture 


Hallowe’en Number Story 


AticeE Cook FULLER 


(Combinations to 36) 


ELEN, Mary, Norma, Marion, Nina, Jessie, Ned 
H and George were to celebrate Hallowe’en with 
‘Cousin Grace, who was just Jessie’s age. There 
was a bright moon and the ride to Grace’s home 
was great fun. As they went into the house, each one was 
given a long cane with a sharp pin fastened into the end 
of it. They were then led to a tub, half filled with water, 
on which twenty-seven rosy apples floated. They took turns 
spearing apples with the pin pointed canes. 
Nina speared four, and Ned speared one less than Nina. 
How many did they get both together? Ams. 7 apples. 
How many were then left? Ams. 20 apples. 
Mary speared } of these. How many did Mary get? 
Ans. 4 apples. 
How many were then left? Ans. 16 apples. 
Jessie got } of these. How many did she get? 
4 apples. 
How many were now left in the tub? 


Ans. 


Ans. 12 apples. 


Marion got } of these. How many did she get? Ans. 
3 apples. 

How many were now left in the tub? Ans. 6 apples. 

Grace speared $ of these. How many did she get? Ans. 


5 apples. 
How many were left? Ams. 1 apple. 


Twenty lighted candles were then set in a row on the 
table. The children were to take turns being blindfolded. 
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They were turned around three times and then were to blow 
out as many of the candles as possible in three trials. 

Mary blew out } of them. How many candles did she 
blow out? Ans. 5 candles. 

These were lighted again, and Nina blew out 4 of them. 
How many candles did Nina blow out? om. 10 candles. 

Jessie now took her turn and blew out 2 of them. How 
many did Jessie blow out? Ans. 8 candles. 

George blew out 3 of them. How many did he blow out? 
Ans. 15 candles. 

Ned blew out 4 of them. How many did he blow out? 
Ans. 12 candles. 

Norma succeeded in blowing out only + of them. How 
many did she blow out? Ams. 4 candles. 

Helen blew out twice as many as Norma. 
Helen blow out? Ams. 8 candles. 

Marion blew out as many as Helen and Norma together. 
How many did Marion blow out? Ams. 12 candles. 

Grace then told them there were 27 “witch brooms” hidden 
about the room. These were tiny brooms with six-inch 
lead pencils for handles. They were to see which one could 
find the largest number of them in ten minutes. 

Helen found 4 of them. How many brooms did she 
find? Ams. 3 brooms. How many were then left? Ans. 
24 brooms. 

How many dozen were left? Ans. 


How many did 


2 dozen. 


Norma found 4 of 24. How many did she find? Ans. 
3 brooms, 

Mary found }4 of two dozen. How many did she find? 
Ans. 4 brooms. 


Since Helen, Norma and Mary found 10 brooms all to- 
gether, how many of the 27 were then left? Ans. 17 brooms. 

Ned found a half dozen. How many did he find? Ans. 
6 brooms, 


How many were left? Ams. 11 brooms. 
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George was so busy playing jokes on the other children 
that he found only one. How many were then left? Ans. 


10 brooms. , 
Marion found 4 of the 10 remaining. How many did she 
find?. Ams. 5 brooms. 


Jessie found the remainder. How many did she find? 
Ans. 5 brooms. 

But the lunch was the most fun! 

In the dining room there were paper blackbirds on the 
walls, swinging from the lights and pinned to the curtains. 

There were nine candlesticks, and on each of the candle- 
shades were 4 bats. How many bats in all? Ans. 36 bats. 

How many dozen bats in all? Ams. 3 dozen. 

At each plate was a place card, bearing a child’s name. 
On each one of the nine cards were pictures of two black 
cats and one black bat. How many pictured cats in all? 
Ans. 18 cats. 

How many pictured bats? Ans. 9g bats. 

Beside each plate was a witch’s kettle made of black paper, 
and hung on three sticks of colored candy. These were 
tied together at the top, and spread apart at the bottom. 
How many kettles were there in all? Ams. 9g kettles. 

How many sticks of candy in all? Ams. 27 sticks. 

There were one and one half dozen cookies cut in the shape 
of cats and frosted with chocolate. How many cookies were 
there? Ams. 18 cookies. 

How many for each child? Ans. 2 cookies. 

There were three chocolate owls for each of the g children. 
How many were there in all? Ams. 27 owls. 

There were three dozen sandwiches of different kinds. 
How many sandwichesinall? Ans. 36sandwiches. 

How many for each of the g children? Ams. 4 sandwiches. 

Then there were cakes and candies and fruit, and after 
lunch more games. 

Was not that a nice Hallowe’en Party? 


Little Jack ‘Pumpkin-Face 


Nina B. HARTFORD 
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1. Lit- tle Jack nae grewon a vine, 
2. He has two shin-ing eyes, one shin-ing nose; 
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First he was small and green,Then big and yel - low, 
See how he winksand blinks,See how he grins, 


When Jack-o’ 


a queer fel - low. 


Lit - tle Jack Pump-kin-Face is 
- lan- terns come great fun be- gins. 
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October Questions 


“OQ, where are you going?” the little boy said, 


To the bird on the 


branch of the tree. 


“T am going to fly to the South, by and by, 
Where the winter is summer, you see.” 


*“O, where are you going?” the little boy said, 
To the squirrel so nimble and shy. 

‘When it’s late in the fall, I’ll roll up like a ball, 
In our hollow tree home that’s nearby.” 


**O, where are you going?” the little boy said, 
To the fish in the ponds and the streams. 
O, it’s warm and quite nice, deep down under the ice, 
And not half so dark as it seems.” 


“OQ, where are you going?” the little boy said, 
To the caterpillar on the ground, 
I expect very soon I shall spin a cocoon, 
And in it I lie snugly wound.” 


“‘O, where are you going ?”’ the little boy said, 
To the wild hare whose fur coat was gray. 

‘When the winter winds blow, I turn white like the snow, 
But think in my burrow I'll stay.”— Mary Bailey 
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LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 


Tom the Chimney Sweep 


(Adapted and dramatized from Charles Kingsley’s “‘ Water Babies,” 
by CAROLINE HaGar, Fitchburg Normal School.) 


(All book rights reserved) 
CHARACTERS 


Tom Old Dame Groom 
My Lady Maid School Children 


Nurse Grimes Tom (asa Water Baby)* 
Irishwoman Keeper Water Fairies 
Ellen Sir John Harthover Servants 

ScENE I 


(Yard in jront oj Grimes’ home. Enter Tom turning 
somersaults, hand springs and whooping as he does so. Then 
he hears a noise of someone coming and hides behind a packing 
box. Enter groom jrom Sir John Harthover’s. Tom hidden 
by the box makes faces, waves his hands, while groom does not 
see him.) 

Groom (looking all around) Halloo! Halloo! Halloo! 
I say. Does Grimes the chimney sweep live here? (He 
catches sight 0) Tom who when he is discovered comes out from 
behind the box) Boy, can you tell me where Grimes the 
chimney sweep lives? 

Tom What do you want of old Grimes? 

Groom 'To sweep chimneys of course. Why else should I 
want him? 

Tom He’smy master. Where are the chimneys? 

Groom Sir Jonn Harthover wants him to come up and 
sweep out the chimneys early in the morning. Our old sweep 
is sick. 

Tom Well, sir, Vl tell him. 

Groom Be sure you don’t forget. 

Tom Ji not forget. (Groom goes off while Tom continues 
to amuse himself) (Enter Grimes unperceived. He catches 
hold of Tom and cuffs him.) 

Tom (struggling to release himself) Oh, let me go} 

Grimes (as Tom gets away from him) So that’s how you 
tend to things while I am gone, is it? *(He seats himselj scowl- 
ing on a box and begins to whittle.) 

Tom A groom was just here, Master. 

Grimes A groom? From where? 

Tom ¥rom Sir John Harthover’s. He wants us to come 
and sweep out his chimneys early in the morning. 

Grimes Where is the old sweep? Took up for snaring 
rabbits I’li be bound. 

Tom No, he is sick. 

Grimes Tis an ill wind that blows nobody good. His 
Joss *s my gain. A pound I'll get for this work. I'll buy me 
Jim’s ferrets. 

Tom Sir John lives in the country. I’ve never seen the 
country. 

Grimes Nor won’t now unless you stir yourself. Step 
lively, boy, if you know what’s good for you. Get out and 
clean the brushes, you lazy imp. 

Tom (going over to the brushes) Ido all the work. 

Grimes What else do I have you for? You have to earn 
your keep! 

Tom (taking brushes and cleaning them) What kind of a 
place is Sir John’s? 

Grimes Oh, a fine great place it is. He has miles of 
jand and a river and woods and he keeps a pack of hounds. 

Tom Is that where the rabbits —— 

Grimes You shut up. 

Tom (after a pause during which he is working) Iwas only 
going to ask if the rabbits you brought home came from —— 

Grimes (springing up and starting ajter Tom’ What did I 
tell you? (They both run off the stage.) 


Scene II 
(A country lane. At one end a gate and jence. Wild 
flowers are blooming along the hedge. Paper flowers may be 
used. Grimes comes in followed by Tom, who is carrying the 
brushes and walking as i} tired.) 
Grimes Come, step along lively, young one. Don’t dawdle 
behind there. 


Tom . How much farther is it? We’ve been walking over 


three.hours now. These brushes are heavy too. 


Grimes It’s not much farther on. Hurry up! 
(Irishwoman comes up and walks behind Grimes.) 
Grimes Good day to you, lassie. Will you step along 


with me? 


Irishwoman No, thank you. I'll walk with this little lad. 

Grimes (gruffly) Suit yourself. (He walks off stage, while 
woman walks and talks to Tom.) 

Woman Where do you live, boy? 

Tom Ihave no father or mother; I live with old Grimes. 





Ia_ his bound boy. I sweep chimneys for him. He is the 
only one I have in all the world. 

Woman Is he kind to you? 

Tom No, he kicks me and cuffs me and does not give 
me half enough to eat. 

Woman (half to herself) Poor little lad! 

Tom Where do you live? 

Woman I live by the sea. 

Tom The sea!, What is that? 

Woman Have you ever seen a river? 

Tom Yes. 

Woman The sea is larger than many, many rivers put to- 
gether, and it has great waves that come rolling in and dash 
over the rocks and sand. Sometimes in summer it lies still 
for little lads and lassies to bathe and play in it. 

Tom I wish I might see it. 

Woman Perhaps you may some time. 

Tom (looking around) How grand it is here in the coun- 
try. 

Woman Did vou never see the country before ? 

Tom No, never. 

Woman Why don’t you pick some of the flowers? I 
see vou looking at them. 

Tom Won't the people they belong to care ? 

Woman They don’t belong to anyone. They are wild 
flowers. 

Tom Wild flowers? What’s that? 

Woman Nobody plantsthem. They come up themselves, 
and anyone can pick them. (Woman and Tom pick flowers 
and Grimes comes back looking angry.) 

Grimes Come along. What do you mean by stopping 
like this? (Tom drops flowers and picks up brushes.) 

Woman It’s my fault, master. He stopped to help me 
pick some flowers. 
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Grimes He’d better come along if he knows what’s good 
forhim. I told him before to let the weeds alone. Ho! there’s 
the spring I was looking for. (He goes to one side and pre- 
tends to wash. Tom watches him in amazement.) 

Tom Inever saw you do that before, Master. 

Grimes Nor will again most likely. *Twant for cleanli- 
ness I did it, but for coolness. 

Tom (wistfully) I wish I might go and dip my head in. 

Grimes You come along. What do you want with wash- 
ing yourself? You’ve wasted enough time already. (He 
rushes upon Tom and tries to cuff him while Tom tries to dodge 
his blows.) 

Irishwoman 
Grimes ? 

Grimes (looking up startled) No, nornever was yet, woman! 

Irishwoman You ought to be! 

Grimes (letting go of Tom and stepping threateningly in front 
oj woman) What do you know about me? 

Irishwoman I know about you. I know what hap- 
pened in the woods on St. Martin’s night. I was there. 

Grimes (coming closer and gazing atthe woman) You were? 

Woman Yes, I was there. 

Grimes You are no Irishwoman. 

Irishwoman Never mind who I am. I saw what I saw, 
and if you strike that boy again I can tell what I know. 
(Grimes steps back.) 

Irishwoman Stop! I have one word more for you both. 
You will both see me again before all is over. Those who 
wish to be clean, clean they will be, and those who wish to be 
foul, foul they will be. Remember. (She turns away and 
goes through the gate in the hedge.) 

Grimes You come back. (He rushes to the hedge and 
opens the gate. Looks all around and then comes back to Tom 
looking frightened.) Shehasgone. Whocanshebe? Come 
on, boy. Come away. (They go out.) 


Are you not ashamed of yourself, Thomas 


Scene III 
(Same as bejore with hedge and gate put nearer front of stage 


jor lodge keeper's gate.) 
(Enter Grimes and Tom.) 


Grimes Here we are at the lodge keeper’s gate. Glad 
I am for I am tired. (He raps and lodge keeper comes to the 
gate.) 


Lodge keeper Iwastold toexpect you. 

Tom (who has been gazing around with a puzzled air) 
is that noise ? 

Lodge keeper Those are bees. 

Tom And what are bees, sir? 

Lodge keeper They make honey. 

Grimes Siop your noise. 

Lodge keeper Let the boy alone. He’s a polite young 
lad now, but won’t be long if he stays with you. 

Grimes (laughing) Huh! (They go inside oj gale, first 
the keeper, then Grimes, last Tom, who tries to 
walk like Grimes behind his back.) 


What 


SCENE IV 

(A fireplace ia a child’s room— Little girl 
asleep (Ellen) in bed. A washstand is near the 
fireplace with clean towels, soap, etc. A mirror 
is in the room. Also a picture of Christ. Tom 
who has come down the wrong place stands on 
a rug in front of fireplace. At first he does not 
see the sleeping girl.) 

Tom (gazing about the room) Oh, I am so 
tired! I have swept so many chimneys after 
my long walk. And now I’ve come down in the 
wrong room. (He sees washstand, towels, etc., 
also dresses hanging over a chair.) A \lady’s 
room! What a heap of things all for washing. 

The lady must need a great deal of scrubbing 
and be very dirty to keep all those things just for 
washing. I cannot see any dirt, not even on 
the towels. (He looks toward the bed and sees 
the litile girl asleep. Sojtly he steals up to her.) 
No, she cannot be dirty. She never could have 
been dirty. Are all people like that when 
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they have been washed? Would I look like that if I were 
washed? (He sees the picture.) What picture is that, I won- 
der? Perhaps it’s the little girl’s father. How kind he looks, 
but how sad too. I wonder why he looks like that? Per- 
haps he does not like my dirty hands. (Tom glances at his 
hands and then turning catches sight o} himself in the mirror. 
Oh, who is that? Why it’s myself. (He bursts into tears and 
tries to get back up the chimney, but knocks down the shovel 
and wakes up Ellen who screams.) 

Ellen O Nurse, Nurse! (Tom tries to quiet. her, but only 
succeeds in frightening her still more, nurse rushes in and 
tries to seize Tom, but he gets away from her and rushes out of 
the room.) 

Nurse Help! help! here’s a boy trying to steal in Miss 
Ellen’s room, (My Lady, maid and servants rush in. Ellen 
runs to my Lady. Stop that boy, somebody, quick. He’s 
run off with some of Miss Ellen’s things. (My Lady, nurse 
and maid stay with Ellen. The rest rush ajter Tom.) 

My Lady O my darling child, are you hurt? 

Ellen O no, Mamma. The poor little boy only came 
down the wrong chimney. He did not hurt me or take any- 
thing. I was frightened when I woke up and saw him here, 
that is all. 

My Lady Well, well, dear. What a to-do about nothing. 
Liza! Liza! (To maid) Quick, girl, get my bath ready. 
And you, Nurse, be more sensible next time, and now get 
Miss Ellen ready. The child will catch her death of cold. 

Nurse (meekly) Yes, my Lady. 


SCENE V 

(Dame’s School. Dame seated in a chair. Children come 
in one at a time, courtesy and take their seats around a small 
low table. Tom walks in. The children start in jright and 
one small child runs to dame and hides behind her, holding fast 
to dame’s gown, walking behind her as she moves and presently 
peeping out at Tom as she gains courage.) 

Dame (rising with child clinging to her) Who are you? 
What do you want? A chimney sweep? Away with thee! 
I'll have no sweeps here. 

Tom Water. 

Dame There’s plenty in the brook. 

Tom (jainily) Water. 

Dame _ There’s plenty in the brook, I say. 

Tom But I can’t get there. I’m most dead with hunger 
and thirst, and so tired, so very tired. 

Dame (near to Tom and looking sharply at him) He's 
sick and a bairn’s a bairn, sweep or none. 

Tom (jainily) Water. 

Dame _ God forgive me! Water is bad for thee. I'll give 
thee milk. (She limps off followed by the child still holding 


to the back of her gown.) 
Dame (coming back with cup of milk ard a piece oj bread) 
lere, bairn, take this. 
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Dame And what makes thee look so sad the 
morn ? 
Sir John I’m looking for a lost child. A 


chimney sweep that is run away. 

Dame O Sir John, you were always a just 
man and a merciful, and you’ll no harm the 
poor little lad if I tell you what I know of him? 

Sir John NotI,Dame. NotI. Iam afraid 
we hunted him out of the house all on a miser- 
able mistake. The dogs traced him as far as 
the top of the hill. 

Dame (crying) So he told the truth, the poor 
little laddie. O Sir John, he came here and 
was sick, the poor little dear, and I gave him a 
sup of milk, for he could not eat, and wrapped 
him up and put him on some clean hay and 





(Tom takes both and eagerly drinks the milk, but cannot eat 
the bread.) 

Dame Where did thee come from? 

Tom (pointing) Over fell there. 

Dame (in astonishment) Over Harthover! 
art not lying? 

Tom Why should 1? (Leans his head back in his chair.) 

Dame _ And how got thee up there ? 

Tom I went to sweep the chimneys at Sir John’s house 
and after working all the morning came down in the wrong 
room. Such aclean, clean room, and such a clean little lady. 
I saw my black face in a glass and tried to get back up the 
chimney, but the shovel fell and woke up the little lady, who 
screamed. Then the nurse came and caught me, but I got 
away. Nurse screamed and all the folks came running. 
Nurse said I stole and they all came running after me, but I 
hid in the bushes until they all ran by, and then came over 
the hill. I saw the river and was so thirsty I tried to reach 
it, but could not, and socame here. I did not steal. 

Dame Bless thy littie heart and I’ll warrant not. 
dost not eat thy bread ? 

Tom I can’t. 

Dame _ It’s good enough, for I made it myself. 

Tom Ican’t. (He puts his head on his knees and then 
asks) Is it Sunday? 

Dame No, why should it be? 

Tom Because I hear the church bells ringing so. 

Dame Bless thy pretty heart. The bairn is ill. Come 
with me and I'll take care of thee somewhere. If thou wert 
but a bit cleaner, I’d put thee in my own bed for the Lord’s 
sake. But come along here. (She puts child in chair, then 
leads Tom out.) 


Art sure thou 


Why 


ScenE VI 

(Bare stage with chair on which is a cup. Tom lies on a 
heap oj clean hay covered with a quilt.) 

Tom (tossing about on the hay wrapped in the dame’s shawl) 
O I am so dirty I must go and be washed. What did the 
woman say? (He tosses off covering and sits up) ‘Those that 
wish to be clean, clean they will be. (He puts his head in his 
hands) I hear the church bells ringing soloud. Dame could 
not know. It must be Sunday. I have never been to church. 
I would like to see what one looks like inside. I think I will 
go. (He gets up and moves slowly off, now and then stopping 
and putting his hands to his head.) 

Tom (stopping, looking up into the air) The bells are 
so near. They seem to say, I must be clean. I will go to 
the river and wash, then go tochurch. I must be clean, I 
must be clean. The bells will stop soon and then the door 
will be shut and I shall never be able to get in at all. I must 
hurry. (He goes out and Irishwoman follows ajter him.) 

Irishwoman Clean thou shalt be, little Tom. I am look- 
ing after thee. 

Scene VII 

(Dame's School as before without the children. 
in her chair knitting. 
doorway.) 

Sir John Well, Dame, good day to thee. 

Dame (rising and courtesying) Blessings on thee, Sir John! 
But you’re not hunting this time o’ the year? 

Sir John Yam hunting and strange game, too. 


Dame seated 
Sir John and servants appear in the 


when I went to find him he was gone. 

Sir John (going to the door) Search for the child by the 
rives. (Servants go out. Enter groom and keeper.) 

Groom (holding up Tom’s worn clothes.) We found these 
by the river, Sir John. 

Sir John The child is dead. 
for this. 
down.) 


I never will forgive myself 
(Dame throws apron over face and curtain goes 


ScenE VIII 

(Scene same as Scene Two. In the country, near home of 
Water fairies. Fairies are in groups, some sitting, some pick- 
ing flowers, etc. Enter Irishwoman. She throws off her 
cloak and hood and stands dressed as the jairy queen in white. 
The rest of the fairies are dressed in light green dresses of cheese 
cloth with flowing sleeves. As she throws off her disguise 
the water fairies all run to her.) 

Fairies Where have you been, dear queen? 

Queen Ihave been smoothing sick folks’ pillows, whisper- 
ing sweet dreams into their ears, opening cottage windows 
to let out the stifling air, coaxing little children away from 
harm, doing all in my power to help those who will not help 
themselves. And little enough that is and weary work for 
me, but I have brought you a new little brother and watched 
him safe all the way here. His name is Tom and he was a 
poor little chimney sweep who wanted to be clean, Folks 
on the earth think he is drowned, but I have changed him to 
a water baby and you must help me teach him. 

Fairies Where is our new little brother? 

Queen Just there by that rock. Now dance for him and 
make him feel at home. (The jairies dance. Any pretty 
dance with arm movements. As they finish they hold out 
their arms and Tom runs to them. A very small boy dressed 
in short little trousers and low necked short sleeved blouse of 
cheese-cloth like the fairies’ dresses. Fairies catch him in their 
arms and the curtain falls.) 





Dance of the Water Fairies 


Louisa P. Hicks 
(Book rights reserved) 

(Mustc—‘“‘ The June-bug Dance,” by Edward Holst is suggested. 
Any polka with well marked time may be used.) 

Polka step used throughout dance. Step forward with 
left foot on 1. Bring right foot up to left on 2. Step forward 
with left foot on 3. Kick right foot forward with straight knee 
and toes pointed on 4. One measure of music. The polka 
step sidewise is the same as the forward step except the foot 
moves sidewise instead of forward. 


First Step 

With arms out at sides polka sidewise to the left and when 
on the fourth count the right foot is kicked forward, the right 
arm is carried across the body, trunk bent slightly to the 
right. (Fig. 1.) One measure of music. With arms out 
at sides step on right foot and kick left, then step on left and 
kick right. One measure. Repeat to the right. Repeat 
to the left. Repeat polka step to the right and instead of the 
two kicking steps, step to the left, cross the right foot over the 
left, toe close to the left heel, rise on the toes and turn about 
to the left, arms dropping to the sides and then raised forward 
as the turn is completed. In all 8 measures. 
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Second Step 


Step forward with the left foot, right leg raised backward 
with bent knee; hop on left, left arm raised obliquely forward, 


upward, right arm obliquely backward. (Fig. 2.) Step 
backward on the right foot, kick left forward, hop on right, 
left arm across body as in Fig. 1. One measure. Take 
three steps turning in place to the left, arms out at sides and 
on the fourth count point the right foot forward, right arm 
across body. (Fig. 1.) Repeat to the right, left, and right. 
8 measures. 
Third Step 
Hands at waist. Step on the left foot; slide the right foot 
over in front of the left, the side of the toes touching the floor, 
Fig. 3. Step on the right foot and slide the left in front of 
the right. Repeat, repeat, repeat. In all 4 times with each 
foot — 2 measures of music. Polka to the left, then step and 
turn to the right as explained in the last part of the first 
step, arm movements also the same. 2 measures. In all 
4 meaures. Repeat to the right, left, and right. 16 meas- 
ures in all. 
Fourth Step 


Step on the left foot and point the right forward; left arm 
at side; right across the body. Step on the right foot and 
point the left forward; right arm at side, left across body. 
1 measure. Repeat. Polka to the left, then step and turn 
to the right as in the last part of the first step. 2 measures. 

J 


In all 4 measures. Repeat to the right, left and right, mak- 
ing +6 in all. 
Fijth Step 

Arms out at sides. Two running steps forward beginning 
with the left foot using 2 counts for each step. 1 measure 
Three quick running steps forward. 1 measure. This leaves 
the right foot back. Bend the knees and trunk forward, reach 
downward with the arms to form acircle. (Fig. 4.) 1 meas 
ure. Straighten knees and trunk, raise arms sidewise upward 
until they make a circle over the head. 1 measure. (Fig. 5.) 
4 measures in all. Repeat starting with the right foot; re- 
peat with the left foot; repeat with the right foot. 16 meas- 
ures in all. 

Sivth Step 

Hands at waist, step backward on the left foot and kick the 
right forward, bend the runk to the right. (Fig. 6.) Step 
backward on the right foot and kick the left forward, bend the 
trunk_to the left. Polka to the left; step and turn to the 
right. 4 measures. Repeat stepping backward with the 
right foot first. Repeat left; repeat right. 16 measures. 


Seventh Step 
Polka quickly left and right for 16 measures, using arms as 
in polka step in first step. Finish with a step and turn, arms 
held out in front. (Fig. 8.) 
When kicking the left foot forward hop slightly on the right 
foot and vice-versa. 
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Teaching the Babies to Write 


Grace M. PoorBAUGH 


* OW to teach children to write well,” is a question 
which every primary teacher meets. In the first 


grade writing should be commenced the first week 
of school. The child’s first work should be upon 
the blackboard in order that he may become accustomed to 
the full arm movement. 
Group the letters according to similarity of form as: 


n,m 

i, u, w 
L&Ak 
a, d,g,q 


Imagination helps in teaching writing. There is no limit 
to the child’s imagination and the more we draw on it, the 
better will be the results obtained. Whenever it is possible, 
personify the letters. Suppose we start with-the letter n. 

Draw two lines about 6” apart across the entire length of 
the blackboard. Call this a “track” then write n’s on the 
track calling them “cars.” Make as many “cars” on the 
“track” as there are children in the class. (Let the children 
watch while you do this.) Tell them that the name of each 
car is ‘‘n.” Call the class to the blackboard, show them 
how to hold the chalk, where to start to make n, then let them 
trace it. This writing under the direct guidance of the teacher 
saves the children from forming many incorrect habits. 

Half of the lesson period should be spent in writing on 
the blackboard and the remainder in tracing at the seats. 
Seat work should be made to emphasize the writing. In 
this, as in all other subjects taught in the primary grades, 
there must be drill, drill, drill, but it must be so hidden that 
the children do not suspect it. Many devices are necessary 
that the work may not become tiresome. 

The letter n may be written on the desks with chalk and the 
children given grains of corn or musk-melon seeds with which 
to outline it, or it may be written on a paper and the outline 
pricked with a pin. It might also be written on a card 
4 x 5” and sewed with sewing silk. These devices give the 
child the correct form of the letter and keep it longer before 
him than if he wrote it. 

After considerable blackboard writing has been done, the 
teacher should proceed to use paper and pencils unless pens 
are required. See that the pencils are the proper length, for 
short pencils produce a cramped style of writing. First 
show the children how to sit properly to write, then hold 
a pencil as a pattern of the mode in which they should hold 
theirs and let them imitate. Writing should be taught to 
the children largely through imitation. 

If pens must be used, the process is the same, only it takes 
longer to make a beginning. Make the letter on the black- 


board, first letting them watch as you write; then while 


you make another let them trace it in the air. The first writ- 
ing should be very large. Make the small letters the width 
of one space, and the tall letters the width of two. 

By writing large the more perfect form of the letter is cul- 
tivated. 

There was a time when the teacher sat at her desk during 
the writing period, but the wide awake teacher realizes that 
in order to secure good results she must make each child feel 
that she is working with him. A lesson without careful 
supervision is worse than useless. The writing period 
should not exceed fifteen minutes and during that time the 
teacher should be constantly watching results. 

Call attention frequently to correct form, slant, height, 
etc. Point out the child’s errors. Often we hear teachers 
say, “Try harder.” The child may try, but if he does not see 
his mistake, how can he improve his writing? 

During the first few months in a first grade a regular period 
should be devoted to writing daily; after that every lesson 
in which pencils and paper are used should be a writing 
lesson. It is sometimes possible to teach a group of letters 
by means of a story. The story of “The Straw, the Coal, 
and the Bean” may be used in this way. Begin the story, 
saying nothing about the letters, then let the children go to 
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work making beans round on one side and flattened on the 
other. 


ORE ROR FRE OBE SE tA OA 


At the next lesson tell the story to the point when the 
tailor sewed up the little bean’s jacket. Of course he sewed 
a very straight seam and left a little end of thread. The chil- 
dren will be eager now to make a’s. 


CU/ CA U4 Us CU 


For the next few lessons practice making a’s. When these 
have been fairly mastered, the story may be extended to suit 
our needs. 

The tailor was just going to take another stitch and pull up 
the thread when something startled him and he dropped the 
poor little bean, the needle sticking straight into its back. 
The children will now be as eager to make d’s as they had been 
a few days previous to make a’s. 


AEE OS AS SE CT 
(IU AW UW WY AW 


They will try to excel each other in making nice beans, 
straight needles, neat seams and nicely curved thread ends. 

The children would not be satisfied if we left the story here. 
They will want to know what became of the bean. It lay 
in the grass until Jack Frost came. He nipped the grass 
and it fell over and covered the little been. The leaves fell, 
too. Then the snow came and the litile bean did not feel 
the cold, though it was winter. At last spring came. The 
little bean was very happy. It could hear the bluebird sing. 
It stretched out a hand to hug good Mother Earth. 

This the children will recognize as: 


ee oe, 
Just then the little hand struck a stone and it reached 
around it. 


cs a se ee Ae ee 


The group of letters 1, b, h, k, f, may be taught by means 
of this story. 

Tell about a little boy who went to school. 
boy was f. 

There was one big boy at school who liked to turn somer- 
saults (1). 

Two little boys thought this would be fun, so they tried it 
in school one day. The teacher punished them by making 
them sit on two high-backed chairs (h, k). That night 
when the boys went home they met a beggar who held out 
his hand to them (b). They ran as fast as they could for 
they were afraid of the beggar. 

The story of the Goose that laid the Golden Eggs may 
be used. After telling it to the children, they may make 
pictures of the eggs. Perhaps Mrs. Goose would not recog- 
nize them, but they will be golden eggs in more ways than 
one. 

Whenever it is impossible to find a story which can be used 
to teach a group, personify each letter in some way as: 





























ill 7 
i a 











Play this little 


i— little boy throwing a ball. 
u — a swing between two trees. 
v — a jumping rope. 

p —a post with a letter-box. 
n, m— hills. 


Very soon the children can begin to copy the words taught. 
The child loves to do this and it impresses them on his mind. 
Do not, however, allow too much copy work. Too much 
writing makes poor writers. Quality and not quantity should 
be our standard. Insist constantly on neat, accurate work. 

There may be a tendency among the children to write the 
words without joining the letters. Simply telling them to 
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join all the letters in a word docs not appeal to them. Try 
this plan and see if the results are not better. Tell the chil- 
dren that each word is a line of letters playing ‘crack the 
whip” and you want all the letters to hold hands nicely. 

Use any incentive possible to secure good results. Do not 
discourage the slow pupil by criticising too much. Remarks 
like “That’s better,” ‘‘The next time it will be better,” 
bring far better results than “‘That’s poorly done.” 

As if by accident, at times, let the poorest writer pass 
around the room and select the best ones. This is an 
incentive toward better work on his part. 

A whole set of papers set up for show sometimes acts as an 
incentive, or at the close of a writing lesson let the best one 
in each row come forward and show his work. 

At other times, put some mark of approval on well written 
pages. A tiny star pasted in one corner of the paper, or even 
the word “good” written with a coldred pencil, pleases the 
child. 

When the children have learned to write both small and 
capital letters fairly well and have done some word writing, 
simple sentences may be introduced. 

Variety must be constantly used. Let the papers be illus- 
trated from time to time. Suppose the sentence is, ‘This 
is a flag.” 

Give each child a tiny flag to paste at the top of his paper, 
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or if the sentence is, “This is my yellow dress,” paste a 
sunbonnet baby with a yellow dress in one corner of the 
paper. During the latter part of the year booklets contain- 
ing short sentences may be made. 

A set of cards upon which are written the children’s first 
names may be used for copy work. Later, another set 
having the full names may be used, and still later, a set with 
both name and address. 

When the letters are gone over for the second time, the 
writing may be combined with phonics and the child will be 
learning the form, name and sound of the letters. Suppose 
we begin with the letter “‘n” as we did before in starting. 
Talk to the children about a little calf and the sound it makes 
when it wants its mother. ‘Tell them that “n” makes the 
same sound. Give each child a piece of paper cut the shape 
of a little calf and let them write n’s.on it. 

For another lesson, take the letter “‘m.” Sing for the 
children the song “ Mistress Cow” from Neidlinger’s “Songs 
of Earth, Air and Sky.” Tell them that the letter “m” 
makes the same sound. Then let them write the letter 
“‘m” on papers cut the shape of a cow. 

The letter a marked in this way makes the same sound 
the little lamb makes. For this lesson, use papers cut the 
shape of little lambs. 

The letter g makes a sound like a frog, so for this use frog 
shaped papers. 

The letter h makes a sound like the tired dog. Use papers 
cut the shape of a dog for this lesson. 

These few suggestions are sufficient to show how writing 
and phonics may be combined. 








The sounds of the letters will be so fixed in mind that the 
children will have no trouble in remembering them. By 
teaching writing in this way, no effort to sustain interest is 
necessary. Writing will be a delight where otherwise it would 


be a drudgery. 
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A Helpful Catalogue 


What is the best, most helpful paper on primary work ? 
Primary Epucation. This is my conclusion after being 
a subscriber for almost five years. During that time I have 
carefully saved each month’s papers and catalogued them. 

I took two unused ledgers and allowing three pages for 
each month arranged them in the following way: 


Prmary Epucation — SEPTEMBER 








Subjects | Articles | Year |Page 
Drawing & Cutting | Picture Making with Scissors 1906 | 322 
September Drawing, etc. 1908 | 327 

Seat Work Occupation Series 1910 
Geography Little Japanese Girl 1906 23 
Language Language in 1st & 2d Grades | 1906 | 330 
Language Lesson 1908 | 332 

Little Lessons in English 1909 
Nature The Fall Months 1906 | 319 
Nature Lessons for Little People| 1908 | 329 
Stories Land of Never-Never 1906 | 326 
Runaway Fritz 1909 | 340 
Rest Exercise Finger Motions 1906 | 346 
The Physical Side 1908 | 319 
Rest Exercise 1908 | 331 

















Then follows the month of October with the subjects ar- 
ranged in the same way. 

Whenever I want a certain article it is so convenient to find 
the month in the ledger, then under the subject select the 
reference. I can then go to my magazines (which are tied 
together according to months, all of the same month together), 
and quickly find the article. 

It required a great deal of time at first to make this cata- 
logue, but its convenience has more than repaid me. 

J. MADELINE 7IMMERMAN 





How to Make Spelling a Delight 


In order to procure interest in spelling I find no other device 
so valuable as the following: Words are pronounced by the 
teacher in the usual way, but the children are given to 
understand that there is to be no “next” if a word is mis- 
spelled. 

Let us suppose in a class of twenty-five, three words are 
missed and no one takes them up until No. 15 is reached; 
No. 15 spells the second word that was missed and goes 
ahead of No. 3 who missed it. No. 17 takes up the third 
word, instead of spelling the word pronounced by the teacher 
for him to spell, and goes ahead of No. 6 who missed it. No 
one notices that there is still a misspelled word afloat until 
No. 25 is reached when he, or she, spells the word that No. 1 
missed and goes to the head of the class rejoicing while an 
exclamation of surprise is heard all along the line. 

This method never grows old, I have used it myself for 
almost a score of years and have never had a class admit 
that they liked any other plan so well; however, I do not 
allow our favorite method to interfere with the very necessary 
writen work in spelling. Needless to add that the pleasure 
derived from a walk from foot to head of the class is a suffi- 
cient inducement to obtain lessons thoroughly prepared. 
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For the Primer Class 


I have received many valuable hints from your “Helping 
One Another” page, and should like to tell readers of PRIMARY 
EpucatIon of one little device which is splendid for Friday 
afternoons. I use it with my first primer class, and find it 
both interesting and instructive, as it teaches the children 
to recognize words very quickly. 

I place on the board a story, containing only familiar words, 
in which part of each word is missing — e. g.: 


—y s—s—t—er c—n r—d —n t—e b—g b—x. 
M— s st—r —an r—d i— —he —ig h—o—. 
D— —ou ]—k— t— g— t— sx—o—1? , 

C—n y—u m—k— a /|-tt f—n? 








Only one story should be written at a time, so that all may 
kcep together. The child who reads or writes most stories 
correctly, is declared winner. If desired, a small prize may 
be given. This is usually an incentive to work. 


Vancouver, B. C. M. McD. 


Garlands for October 


The acorn and oak leaf garland may be used in a variety of 
ways, as a decoration for the school-room. For instance, a 
favorite picture may be festooned, or strings of them be 
draped in loops along the top of the blackboard. Colored 
in soft brown, with green leaves, a most artistic effect is pro- 
duced. In cutting out the individual parts of this acorn gar- 
land, cut with a pen-knife the acorn that is heavily outlined, as 
the upper part of each leaf is slipped in under this acorn, to 
form the continuous line. 
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Seat Work Suggestions 

I have known teachers who had many grades to almost 
neglect their little ones for the pupils in the upper grades. 
If you can only Spare time for their reading and number 
work, then prepare plenty of busy work pertaining to their 
daily work. Don’t abuse any one kind. I know a teacher 
who has only one box for busy work and has used it for three 
weeks. 

Don’t use toothpicks day after day in the counting lessons. 
Use corn, beans, buttons, dominoes, marbles, toy clothes- 
pins, pine cones, colored leaves, etc. Use colored inch circles. 
Let the pupils mark around a cardboard circle supplied by 
the teacher, color, and cut out. I have a writing paper box 
full. I use them in connection with the teaching of colors 
as well as for counters. 

Trace small pictures of animals and birds on cardboard. 
The primers and teachers’ papers furnish abundant material. 
Cut these out. Let the pupils mark around them, then color. 
An occasional question will prevent the children coloring cats 
red or ducks green. These may be used for borders or cut 
out and used for applied work. (I believe in plenty of trac- 
ing, cutting, and pasting. The children like it and it means 
neater work in the upper grades.) 

Do the same with pictures of vegetables in the seed cata- 
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logue. These may be traced on a large sheet of paper, colored; 
at the top have written “My Garden” and under each vege- 
table, its name. 

One day I used a toy tea-set during number lesson. An- 
other day I bought ten tiny dolls at a cent each. I dressed 
them in crépe paper dresses. These I used occasionally and 
finally gave them to the little ones to carry home. 

There is no end to the devices one can use and much of the 
material can be made or partly made by the pupils themselves. 
Cut half size foolscap paper into strips. At the top of each, 
paste, draw, transfer, or hektograph a picture illustrating 
the word to be written. By using two sheets of carbon paper 
one can make three papers at one time. 

By such means I kept the first and second grade pupils 
busy and happy and my other lessons were not disturbed by 
their wigglings or mischief. 

M. 





The Three Bears 


In telling this old favorite to the little folks, it is great fun 
to have three Teddy bears of various sizes to use as illustra- 
tions. Silver hair may be represented by a flaxen-haired 
dollie. 





Sewing Cards Illustrating “The Seven Little Sisters” | 
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When We Speak Pieces II An Accident 


Aue E. ALLEN A fly once made a milkweed seed 
Into an aeroplane, 


y - " > 23 e =} ined verses ic cpriec are cneci~ é 
. (Nore The four, six, and eight-lined verses of this series are speci And on it flew away, away, 
ally arranged for very young children. As it is easier for beginners to se heaped 4 i 
speak if not alone, many of the “pieces” are planned for two or more Fill it began to rain. 
to give. And because often it seems best to include a number of little He fell into a bubbling brook, 
folks in one exercise, some simple rhymed plays are given. These are And cried in fear and grief 


easier to learn and remember than prose plays because of the rhythm 


and rhyme. Usually they are so arranged that each child has but one Until a cricket rowed him home 


or two lines to say.) Upon an autumn leaf. 
The Sunset Month Our Choice 
October, you’re the sunset month, (For four children, or one, if desired) 
Your forests are the sky, First In winter we loved winter most; 
And all your leaflets red and gold 
i Are clouds a-sailing by. Second In spring we loved spring best of all; 
The Days of October Third In summer, summer was our love; 
The days of October are little brown witches, Fourth But now in fall (All) we love the fall! 
They’ve hidden our flowers deep under the leaves; 
They’ve taken our birds; but they bring us such riches In the Hayloft 
es Of fruits and of nuts that nobody grieves. : (Fer Sve or more childem) 
First "The wind whistles shrilly; 
October Bees, ’ 
To-day, although it’s late and cool, Second The skies have grown gray; 


A spelling-bee got into school. : 
I 8 8 All (running) To the barn, to the barn, 
And in the barn, Janet told me Let S play in the hay! 
She heard there was a husking-bee. (Cuddling down as if in hayloft) 
So sweet and so drowsy, 
Straight home I ran, and Mother cried, 


Ps: . bese ean ae Third I hear a bee hum; 
Come in — a quilting bee’s inside! 


Fourth I smell clover-blooms; 
I'll have to stay outdoors and freeze — 
I am so very ’fraid of bees! All June has come! June has come! 
The Little Old Woman Fifth It’s frosty October, 


: O Ss, S »y Si 
(For a little girl with dollies of all sizes) utdoors, so they say, 


I am the old woman All But summer’s come back 
Who lives in a shoe; Up here in the hay! 
With all of my children 
I know what to do; Wind and Leaves 
ll give them warm milk, (A frolic for any number of children as leaves blown about by the 
With plenty of bread, “wind.”’) ‘ , 
And kiss them all ’round, The north wind and the south wind and the east wind and 


And tuck them in bed. the west 
‘ All thought they’d have a frolic with the leaves they loved the 
Young America best. 

For little boy and girl 
0 bec nd They tore them and they bore them from the elm and maple 
John Columbus discovered America; tree, 


They took them and they shook them and they heap’d them 


Mary The Pole belongs to Peary; high in glee. 
Both We must discover something, They drew them and they threw them and they blew them up 
Though we’re just John and Mary. and down, 
They whirled them and they twirled them and they swirled 
Mary Let's start with our air-ship this afternoon, them through the town. 


And look up the Man who lives in the Moon; 
But when their fun was over — they tried and sighed, alack! 
John And then, with him for our jolly skipper, They'll have to wait till springtime comes to put the leaflets 
‘ Let’s bring from the sky the little dipper! back. 
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Witch Hazel’s Party 


(For six children) 


First Witch Hazel gave a party, 

You can’t guess who were there! 
Second Two Jack-o’-lanterns, side by side, 
Third With crook-necked Squashes fair; 
Fourth Two Corn Stalks opening wide their cars; 
Fifth Two Cabbage Heads quite wise; 
Sixth Potatoes three or four or more, 

Who stared with all their eyes — 
‘All You think such sight was never seen ? 


Just look at twelve next Hallowe’en! 


An October Flower 
(For a little girl as Autumn and a tiny 
Aster,” which is also called “Rosemary” 
October (calling) 
Aster, Aster, White Heath Aster — 
Aster (running toward October) 
Here I am — I can’t come faster. 
October (calling) 
Merry, merry maid Rosemary — 
Aster (bobbing up breathlessly) 
Here I am, but breathless very. 
October (calling) 
Summer, Summer, farewell Summer — 
Aster (again bobbing up) 
Here I am — the last new-comer. 


child as the “White Heath 
and “ Farewell Summer.’ 


Autumn (peering down at Aster and counting on her fingers) 
Why, I’ve called flowers, one, two, three — 
And only one small flower I see! 


Aster (courtesying prettily) 
Please, Autumn, though I am so wee, 
All those big names belong to me! 
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Squirrels and Nuts 


(For four little boys as Squirrels. The lines containing the hidden 
“nuts” are written plainly on the blackboard and signed OctoBer 
Each Squirrel reads his line slowly, pauses, thinks, then as he gives 
the name of the nut it contains, he underlines it. To add to the pleasure 
of this little game, the lines might be written upon a tree-trunk, sketched 
on the blackboard, with colored leaves and nuts flitting across it.) 


Squirrels (as they come toward the lines — two from each side) 
Here are some funny little lines — 
October’s name has signed them; 
And in each line a nut she’s hid — 
Come, Squirrels, quick, let’s find them! 


First (reading, then underlining WALL as above) 
Now all the nuts are tumbling down, 
(A WALLnut ripe one flings me); 
Second (as above underlining HAZEL) 
Iiaze lingers o’er the forest brown, 
(A Hazetnut it brings me): 
Third (as above, underlining BrEcn) 
A big bee chases somewhere near, 
(A Beecunut, now, he drops me); 
Fourth (as above underlining CuEst) 
Che, che, che, che, st — st — st — cheer! 
A Cuestnut, ’tis that stops me. 


All (coming forward, and cracking and eating nuts) 
Che, che, che, che, st — cheery, che! 
Let not one squirrel fumble, 
But crack and eat the nuts he’s found — 
While dozers more down tumble. 





Gaily chattering to the clattering 

Of the brown nuts downward pattering, 
Leap the squirrels red and gray. 

On the grass land, on the fallow, 

Drop the apples red and yellow; 

Drop the russet pears and mellow, 
Drop the red leaves a!! the day. 


—J.G. Whittier 
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Her Dennison Dollar 


EmMA GERTRUDE WHITE 


5 HAT in the world are you doing —opening a birth- 
day box or a premature Christmas parcel ?” 


“Neither one, neighbor. This is my Den- 
nison Dollar,” was the whimsical reply, as Miss 
Farwell went on opening tiny parcels. 

“Where is the dollar? And who is Dennison ?” . 

“Ignorant being! ‘Who is Dennison?’ and you with a 
roll of crépe paper in your hand at this very minute!” 

“Q-o-oh! Of course I know about Dennison crépe paper, 
but what has that to do with all these cunning little boxes?” 

“Dennison, my dear girl, is a many-sided man. He makes 
and sells not only beautiful paper, but dozens of other things 
most useful in teaching. I find that I use about a dollar’s 
worth every year, sometimes more, afid I usually send for 
them in vacation time so as to have them ready for the be- 
ginning of school. Last June I had a legacy of school material 
from my little friend across the hall who has taken ‘“‘a school 
of ene.” So I didn’t need them until to-day. That is why 
I am having my ‘grand opening’ this noon.” 

“How interesting! Do display your jewels, Cornelia.” 

So Miss Farwell spread out the dainty little contents of her 
parcel and began. 

“You chose the right word that time. These are paper 
clips and I just shouldn’t know how to ‘keep school’ without 
them. (By the way, I wonder why ‘keep school’ sounds so 
old-fashioned. We say ‘keep house’ without hesitation. 
Why not ‘keep school’?) Anyhow, I need paper clips every 
day in the year.” 

“Ves, I can see that they would be useful. I have often 
noticed that when you send your monthly reports to the office 
they are always neatly fastened together. I never really thought 
what held them though. What else do you use them for?” 

“One special thing is to keep the papers neat on my work- 
display table. You know Mr. Maynard is very particular 
about our having a set of each kind of papers on the little 
table near the door. It is convenient for visitors and an 
encouragement to the children. Well, those sets of papers 
are much more easily cared for when they are clipped to- 
gether. I usually use two on each set.” 

“Tsee. What next?” 

“Water-color papers. Sometimes I can’t mount them for 
several days after a lesson. They used to be such a nuisance, 
cluttering up my desk, getting crumpled and soiled. Now — 
just two little clips and they are safe and sound.” 

“Then I am very much given to keeping littke memoranda 
under the paper-weight on my desk. Sometimes they are 
hints for work, messages for the superintendent, all sorts 
of things. The janitor used occasionally to dust them into 
the waste-basket, but a clip holds them together and marks 
them as something to be saved.” 

“They are such a help in my paper drawer, too, keeping 
the different sizes of paper separate; in fact, I usé them 


on all sorts of odds and ends — extra paste papers, or little 
strips that would be wasted if I didn’t save them for borders. 
But I mustn’t talk about clips all day. You use these 
little card holders, don’t you? 

“Ves, but I never know what to call them. The children 
call them ‘hangers’ and so do I.” 

“Their correct name is Dennison’s Card Holders, No. 25, 
as you see by the box cover. AS I said before, Miss Rich 
left me a number of things, these among them. So they 
don’t belong to my Dollar this year. Next year I shall get 
them instead of the clips, which will last over, if I am careful. 
These cost 30 cents a box and they are worth their weight in 
gold. Sometimes I get a dozen large clips too, to hang large 
cards of mounted work.” 

‘What dear little seals and how many kinds! What are 
they for?” 

“Just a tiny reward for good written work. I know some 
people don’t approve, but I think that a little reward that 
every child may win by painstaking and neatness does more 
good than harm. They are so dainty they prompt to dainty 
habits. I begin to use them in December. Sometimes I get 
plain holly seals, sometimes the Santa Claus ones. Little 
hearts help out on St. Valentine’s Day. Here is a simple 
one that I found in the “School Arts” book. I let my 
children copy it and scatter hearts wherever they wish. 


“Hours fly, 
Flowers die. 
New days, 
New ways 
Pass by. 
Love stays. 


” 


There are flags for patriotic months, lilies for Easter — 10 
cents a box, 50 in a box. 

“What next?’ Doilies, I think — eight-inch ones just 
as pretty as linen drawn-work ones, to set a vase upon and so 
protect my desk; smaller ones to scatter around anywhere 
where they will be useful and ornamental; dainty little round 
ones to use at teachers’ teas and other festivities, and lovely 
little heart-shaped ones for valentines. Pasted on a stiff, red 
paper heart, with a tiny scrap-picture head, they make easy 
and effective little valentines.” 

“Of course, I vary my order from year to year. Some- 
times I include paper napkins for those same school teas, 
and do you know you can find napkins and roll-paper suitable 
for almost any occasion? One of the prettiest Dutch lun- 
cheons I ever attended had beautiful little candle-shades made 
by cutting little men and maidens from Dennison paper, past- 
ing them on a plain shade and cutting out underneath to let 
the light shine through. The Hallowe’en napkins are good 
for the same p 

“The catalogues they send out are very suggestive and there 
are several of them. The one called ‘Art and Decoration’ 
has fine patterns for paper flowers, as well!as many other 
things more useful in the home than in the school.” 
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OQ enmisons | 
HANDY BOX | 


For Teachers, Housekeepers and Business Men || 

A complete assortment of Dennison’s most convenient devices — Trunk 

and Key Tags, Package, Bottle and Specimen Gummed Labels, Tube Glue, 
Rubber Bands, Adhesive Tape, Suspension Rings and Clips, etc. 

75 cents to $3.00 Sold by all dealers 
Send for a Dennison Handy Box Booklet 
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; The Tag Makers 1} 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST.LOUIS | 
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* Friday to Monday.” 





FOR FREE 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The Hawthorne Certificate Method 
Hundreds of School Libraries in 
ALL STATES AND TERRITORIES 


freely acknowledge their indebtedness to this method for 
establishing or enlarging them. 


A POSTAL CARD REQUEST 


will bring you FREE, too or more Certificates as desired, and 
full information with Library lists and complete Catalogue. 


300 VOLUMES AND MORE 


Covering ALL GRADES and ALL SUBJECTS, arranged 
in $5, $10, $12, $15, $20, $25, $35 and $50 Libraries. 125 
volumes in Literature, 51 volumes in History and Biography, 
42 volumes in Nature Study, 35 volumes in Geography and 
Side Lights, 8 volumes in Morals, Health, etc. 


FOR HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 


there are nearly 100 volumes including Essays, Fiction, 
Poetry, Drama, History and Education. 
Abundant testimonials, which cannot here be detailed. 
“Hawthorne Library Certificate Scheme,” says one, “a great 
success.” “All sold in three days,” says another. Others: 
““Meet every demand for School Library.” “All sold from 
“Pupils delighted with the beautiful 


books.” 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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Designed by Maud Adelaide Wright 


An Excellent Hand Work for Primary and 
all Other Grades 


It consists of ten plates 84x11, bearing outline 
patterns of body, wings and tail (ten different 
birds) to be cut out, sewed together, and colored 
by the children. Thus the construction of each 
bird provides for three distinct occupations — cut- 


ting, sewing and color work. When completed the bird has a most life-like appearance, and the child 


has gained a thorough and lasting knowledge of the actual shape and color of the bird constructed. 
The set contains full directions for coloring each part of each bird, and the educational effectiveness and 
unusual attractiveness of this new hand work will make it appeal to teachers and pupils. 


New Sets Now Ready are: 


Folio III — Summer Birds. 

Containing: Oriole, Ovenbird, Cuckoo, Purple 
Finch, Cowbird, Red-headed Woodpecker, Yellow 
Warbler, Bobolink, Yellow-throated Vireo, 
Cardinal. 


Folio IV— Winter Birds. 

Containing: Blue Jay, Brown Creeper, Downy 
Woodpecker, English Sparrow, Flicker, Chickadee, 
Cedar Bird, White-breasted Nuthatch, Shrike, 
Junco. 


Price, Each Set, $0.25; Postage, $0.12 
Send for Descriptive Circular 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Sprinefield, Mass. 


New York 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. 


Boston 


Philadelphia 


Atlanta San Francisco 
Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 
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The Fox and the Crow 


Esop’s Fables — Paper Cutting 


A crow had stolen a piece of cheese, and had flown up 
into the tree with it. 

As she sat there on the bough, a fox came running along. 

“© that cheese!” said he. ‘How good it smells! I 
will have it as I live.” 

So coming close up under the tree he said, “Dear Mrs. 
Crow, how beautiful you are! I did not know before you 
were so beautiful | How bright your eyes are! And how 
your feathers shine in the sunlight!” 

The silly old crow was flattered and began to rustle her 
feathers. 












wW 
me 


“T wonder if you ¢an sing?” continued the 
fox. “I know you can! Of course you can! 
I do not doubt that you have the sweetest 
voice in all the forest. Please sing one note 
for me!” 

“Caw! caw!” cried the crow. 

“Ha, Ha!” laughed the fox, as the cheese 
dropped from her bill. “Your voice is very 
good; and so is the cheese.” 
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NOTES 
aS eX 


— Another contest over the question of 
co-education in the public schools of 
Baltimore is now going on. The history of 
the contest against co-education in Balti- 
more is an interesting one, and in spite of the 
number of times the controversy has been 
quashed it has been coming to the front for 
several years. More than two years ago a 
resolution calling for the abolition of co- 
education in the public schools was intro- 
duced before the School Board by Com- 
missioner Robert M. Rother. This was 
referred to the committee on rules, where it 
has remained ever since. The committee 
was composed of five members, a majority 
of the board, and could not be forced to re- 
port. Several months ago, Mr. Edward 
Rossmann introduced a resolution against 
co-education accompanied by a petition 
signed by about 7000 patrons of the schools. 
This was referred to the committee on rules, 
where it has since reposed. According to 
the new rules, in the future the rules com- 
mittee will consist of three members and can 
be forced to report on a resolution at the 
pleasure of the board. In the considera- 
tion of the new rules, which will in many 
respects bring a revolution in the technical 
management of the schools, salaries will 
be changed and supervision will undergo 
readjustment. In this connection co-edu- 
cation comes in for consideration. Prof. 


Francis A. Soper, the new superintend-| _ 


ent, has taught in the City College, where 


there are only boys. He says that he is || 


not prepared to make any recommendation 
on the matter until he studies it. It is 
prob “Me that he will favor co-education. 


THE OLD GRAMMATICAL ERROR 


The most celebrated scholar of his time 
described grammar as consisting of twenty- 
six parts —to wit: “Words, letters, sylla- 
bles, clauses, dictions, speeches, definitions, 
feet, accent, punctuation, signs, spelling, 
analogies, etymologies, glosses, differences, 


barbarisms, solecisms, faults, metaplasms, | ||| 


schemata, tropes, prose, meter, fables and 
histories.” 


The time, to be sure, was that of Charle-]| 


magne, when scholarship was not in a 
flourishing state; and Alcuin, whom the 
emperor set up to be schoolmaster of Europe, 
could hardly “‘pass” in the second grade of 
a country district school nowadays. 

For all that, a majority of our public 
schools still teach grammar pretty much as 
Alcuin taught it. We still tell our youths 
that language consists of metaplasms, tropes, 
prose, meter, some fifteen or twenty differ. 
ent sorts of verbs, adjectives and adverbs — 
each nicely distinguished from the others by 
rules having exceptions which apply to 
more cases than the rules themselves apply 
to. Our bin is of a different shape and con- 
tains a somewhat different assortment of 
dry bones, but it is just about as appetizing 
as Alcuin’s. 


The best grammatical definition was 


written by Heine, who said that the import- 
ant difference between regular and irregular 
verbs is that the latter cause youngsters more 
whippings. Probably this is the only differ- 
ence thatany college graduate not profession- 
ally engaged in teaching grammar was ever 
able to remember when he had been ten 
years out of school. 
— Saturday Evening Post 


Hygienic Importance of 
Dustless Conditions in School Buildings 


The problem of preserving hygienic conditions in school buildings is 
one that deserves. the serious attention of those responsible for the health 
of pupils under their care. Ample ventilation and scrupulous cleanliness 
are vital, but, unless the floors receive proper attention and treatment, 
the dust that accumulates will be a constant menace, for dust is recog- 
nized as the greatest carrier and distributer of disease germs known. 
A simple yet effective treatment of floors is found in 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


—a fpaparetion that accomplishes its purpose by catching and holding all dust particles, 
and killing the millions of disease bacilli coming in contact with it. Three or four treat- 
ments a year are all that are necessary. Standard Floor Dressing preserves the floors 
makes the wood last longer and reduces the labor and cost of caretaking. Sold in barrels, 
half barrels, and one and five gallon cans. 
Aa Trial Free otf All Cost 
We will gladly prove the efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing as a 
dust preventive, by Lage a gy of one room or corridor in 
school or public building AT OUR OWN EXPENSE. 
© localities far removed from our agencies, we will 
send free sample with full directions for applying. 
Write for testimonials, reports and book, 
“ Dust ard its Dangers.” 
ant, ded r b ld use. 


‘ot 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(HCORPORATED) 
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THE RIVERSIDE READERS 
A Step Forward in Reading ; 








Primer - - 
First Reader - 


30 cents 
35 cents 


Second Reader . 
Third Reader - 


40 cents 
50 cents 





Other Readers in Preparation 

| Edited by 

‘|| JAMES H. VAN SICKLE 

| WILHELMINA SEEGMILLER and FRANCIS JENKINS 





One or more of these books have already been adopted 
or ordered by over forty representative places including 


New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Utica, N. Y. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Boise, Idaho 


Melrose, Mass. 
Marquette, Mich. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Columbia, Mo. 
Portland, Me. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Bangor, Me. 


Calumet, Mich. 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Ottawa, Ill. 
Oneonta, N. Y. 
Greeley, Colo. 
Antigo, Wis. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
, New York Chicago 


| 
| | 
| ; 6s 


Boston 








| 
| 
| 
| 














“THE CHILDREN WERE DELIGHTED 


with the idea, and from the first were enthusiastic.” Miss Thompson writes 
thus in giving her experience with the use of “ Hawthorne Certificates” in peoviing a free 
or 6 page 





library her school. The full story, told in her own words, is contained in a 
illustrated booklet issued by the Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, and 
Chicago. It is sent free. 








PHONIC STORIES II 
The AP Family 


Atice E, ALLEN 

By this time, of course, you have met some members of 
the AP family. Here they are, ready to tell you “How Pat 
and Patty Went to Ride.” 

(The teacher repeats each line and writes the words in 
parentheses on the blackboard for the children to sound 
and pronounce.) 

There was a yellow pony once — Pat called him 
Snipper (Snap) — 

Pat was the boy who owned him, a jolly little 
(chap); 

There was a girl named Patty; there was a 
brand-new (trap); 

Oh yes — and there was, also, a dog, for short 


called (Cap). 


One day Pat hitched the pony to the brand-new 
yellow (trap), 

And he and Patty both climbed in — she wore 
a scarlet (wrap); 

Of course old (Cap) must go along — he rode 
in Patty’s (lap). 


Pat shook the reins and cracked the whip and . 


cried “Ge (dap)! Ge (dap)!” 


That pony wouldn’t stir an inch in spite of many 
a (tap) 

And many a (rap) and many a (slap). So slow 
his ears would (flap), 

That Patty cried, “Oh deary me — he’s going 
to take his (nap)!”’ 

To stir him now I’m sure ’twill take a good- 
sized thunder (clap).” 


Pat laughed and laughed — you know he was a 
jolly little (chap) — 

“An apple will do more for (Snap) than (strap) 
or thunder (clap)!”’ 

He said, ‘i'll go ahead and coax 
in the (trap).” 

But Patty cried, “Let me help coax — I’ve 

candy — just a (scrap).”’ 


you follow 
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So when at last they went to ride with lazy 
Snipper (Snap), 

Both Pat and Patty walked ahead and coaxed, 
“Ge (dap)! Ge (dap)!” 

Behind came (Snap) just moving, and in the 
yellow (trap) 

Rode (Cap) who sat up straight and cried 
“(Yap-yap), (Yap-yap), (Yap-yap)!”’ 


(Perhaps the AY family will tell you a Thanksgiving story.) 


The Ant and the Grasshopper* 
(In the field in summer.) 


Big Ant Iam glad you are so’ busy, little 
ants. You are good helpers. 

Little Ants We are afraid the cold days 
will come before we can get all the food we 
need. 

Big Ant If we work. early and late we need 
not fear the cold days. 

Little Ants But the grasshoppers never work. 
They play all day. 

Big Ant Wait until the frost comes. Then 
you will see what they will do. ' 


(Fall of year.) 


Little Ants This is a cold morning. Shall 
we get food to-day? 

Big Ant No, my dears, we can get no more 
food. 

Little Ants Have we enough food for the 
long winter? 

Big Ant Yes, we have food enough until 
the warm days come again. 

Little Ants Shall we put some grain in the 
sun to dry? 

Big Ant You may put some grain in the 
sun now. 

(Continued on page 492) 


* From “Story Plays for Little Ones,” by Emma M. Maguire. Educational Pub- 


lishing Company. Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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“An honest, painstaking, 


private schools, have been put there 





A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


efficient teachers’ 
It is a legitimate and helpful business. 


aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 
‘* Tbe rigbt teacber in the rigbt position means the bigbest success for botb teacher and scbool.’’ 


cae 


agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.’’ 
Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schvols, colleges and 


by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
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NOTES 


OUR EDUCATIONAL FAILURE 

This country has consistently robbed 
Peter to pay Paul; it has pauperized the 
teaching profession in order to enrich the 
other professions. It has made great 
lawyers by eliminating great teachers. It 
has advanced medicine by pushing edu- 
cation into the background. Harsh though 
these statements be, they are true. 

Take any Southern State and look over 
the records of its jurists and its doctors, 
and you will be amazed to find how many 
of them were teachers first. And so through- 
out the Union. These men were good 
teachers, and the most of them liked their 
work, but they found soon enough, all of 
them, that no career lay open to them in 
that line. So they turned to other profes- 
sions. That is why teaching has become 
for men but a stepping-stone. We fail to 
understand that we have virtually told every 
energetic and good teacher that if he wants 
to do anything in the world he will have to 
go in for some other line of work. 

No profession has had the choice of 
such intellect and genius as the teaching 
profession, and no profession has allowed 
so much intellect and genius to get away 
from it. This indictment is true even 
to-day. The hundreds of this year’s col- 
lege graduates who will teach next year 
will become the tens who are teaching 
the year after. The brainy men drop 
out one by one, though luck or fortune 
keep a few of them still in the schools. 
Yet it is more important that we have 
good teachers than that we have good 
doctors, or good lawyers. Good teaching 
means good lawyers and doctors later. 

There can be no getting away from the 
facts. We have made teaching a sac- 
rifice for the man doing it. We have re- 
fused him due reward for his labors, and 
we still refuse him due reward. We take 
from him his self-respect very often and 
give him nothing in return. We force 
him to turn to professions where the finan- 
cial return is at least great enough to keep 
body and soul together. Yet a great teacher 
must be more richly endowed than a great 
lawyer. Why does the one acquire thou- 
sands where the other acquires hundreds? 
Why does the salary of the teacher not keep 
pace with the cost of living? Why do we 
spend millions for education and not pay 
the pilots more than a pittance? 

Is it any wonder that our school sys- 
tem and our educational system alike 
are being severely criticised both abroad 
and at home? — From the Charleston News 
and Courier 


— Dr. Sarah Elmina Sprague, the author 
of ‘The Sprague Classic Readers,” after 
about fifteen years’ residence in Chicago, 
has returned to her native state and here- 
after will make her home at 108 Barnes 
Street, Gouverneur, N. Y., where she will 
eontinue to write along miscellaneous lines, 
though chiefly for children. 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


G Beacon Street, 


Telephone Connection 


Boston. 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





has filled these positions in public and private schools 
extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 


Manual Trainin ‘““~ mone, Sm. Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages 

$1000, Physical Culture, $650, Secs , Prima Music, yi Governesses, $500, Deawing. ‘9600. 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, 4 Gitte. $12 } —% ---3 $1200, Elocution, $600. 

NOAH EONARD, Ph.D. Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. ¥ 





An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 





SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study: 50,000 Students. 

NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency registration broadens your opportunities to rise. 
is valuable - jI‘'"eo sy to its 


AN AGENCY inacence merely hears 
of vacancies and tells THAT :: 4 Banh i. bat if it 


you about them asked to recommend 


you that is more. ours Se OCOMMENDS 


you that is more. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 








Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. 
YOU want to read our new booklet, “Teaching as a Business.’”’ 
Western Offices: Realty Building, Spokane, Wash. Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho 








Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies. 


BREWER 


1302 A DITORIUM BUILDING, 













THE 








TEACHERS’ 
AGENCET? 


OR «Oma cee) 



















It is always wise to have “a frien@ at the Court of Cawar.” Register Now! 


ARE YOU A COOD CRADE TEACHER? 


Do you lack opportunity of learning where you can secure a better position in location, salary, work, or in 
all three? Would you like a real good position? Then try a Specialist in the business! Literally and truth jully 
we have many more positions for your sort than we can find teachers for. Send for “IMustrative Lists. 
We fill places “ from the University to the grades.” Yours for promotion. 





B. F.CLARK CHICAG< STEINWAY HALL 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE OKANE, WASH PEYTON BLOCK 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 








(Continued on Page 493) 
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(Continued from page 490) 
(Grasshopper coming to Ant’s house.) 
Grasshopper Good day to you, kind Ant. 
Big Ant Good day, friend Grasshopper. 
Grasshopper Will you lend me a little food? 
I will pay you before this time next year. 

Big Ant How is it that you have no food 
of your own? 

Grasshopper We did not find any food. 

Big Ant ‘There was much grain in the field 
where we were all summer. What were you 
doing then, pray? 

Grasshopper Oh, we sang all the day long 
and all the night, too. 

Big Ant Well, my friend, if you sang all 
summer you had better try to dance all winter. 


(Goes in singing.) 


Little Ants (singing) We ants never borrow. 
Big Ant (singing) We ants never lend. 


(Grasshopper goes away.) 





b ] . 
October’s Reception 
Isa LuctnpA MacGuINNEss 
(For seven children) 
(October wears a wreath of autumn leaves, and carries a 
wand wound with red, brown, and orange crepe paper. 


The leaves carry clusters from the trees they represent: 
Woodbine, Oak, Maple, Apple, Sumach, Evergreen.) 


October (entering alone) 
My friends the Autumn Leaves, 
In dresses all so gay, 
Are growing very restless 
And soon must fly away. 


So for a grand reception 

To bid them all goodbye, 
I’ve sent out invitations 
* By Mr. Gray Squirrel, spry. 


Leaves (skip in, singing) 


Song of the Leaves 
IL. M. 


[ Aum, with lips closed. 


ee =— >| 
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t 
[Zips closed.] 


Gay leaves are whirling, 
Hum, hum, hum, hum. 
(Hum with closed lips.) 
Woodbine is curling 
Up toward the sky. 
As the wind pleases, 
Hum, hum, hum, hum, 
Brought by light breezes, 
To you we fly. 


October 1911 


October 
I’m glad you’re here, 
Dance and be gay, 
For now you soon 
Must fly away. 
Leaves 
October dear, 
Now we’re here, 
We'll tell you what 
We’ve done this year. 
Woodbine 
I brought cool shade. 
Oak Leaf . 
I fed the squirrels. 
Maple Leaf 
Sugar I made 
For boys and girls. 
Apple Leaf 
The crimson apple 
I watched grow. 
Sumach 
I made red dye 
As Indians know. 
All the Leaves 
Our work is done. 
In garments gay 
We say good-by 
And fly away. 
(Leaves dance away singing. Evergreen remains) 
On the light breezes 
Hum hum, hum hum, 
As the wind pleases 
Far, far we fly. 
Evergreen 
When all the leaves 
Have flown away. 
I don my greenest gown, and stay. 





~ Verses for Tots 


I 
Ripened fruits and nuts that fall, 
Not a tree that’s gray and sober, 
Clear blue skies above it all, 
That’s the glory-month — Octobes. 


2 

“Little squirrel,” I often cry, 
As I see him frisking by, 

“Stop a little while and play, 
It is such a splendid day.” 


But he never says a word 
Acts as if he had not heard 
And he skips from tree to tree 
Just as busy as can be. ° 


And he has no time to spare 
Even if the skies are fair, 

For he’s packing nuts, you see, 
In his cosy, hollow tree. 


3 
Rock-a-bye baby, upon the tree-top, 
When the wind blows, the cradle will rock, 
When the bough bends, the cradle comes down, 
Out come chestnuts, all ripened and brown. 


4 
Upon the grass, all flat and dry and brown, 
The maple trees are dropping rainbows down. 





eet rine Eye Remedy 
you have oe eary, Watery Eyes or 
Granulated =e ids. Murine Doesn’t Smart— 
Soothes Eye Pain. Druggists Sell Murine Eye 
Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50e, $1.00. Murine Eye 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Eye Books 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. 

An Eye Tonte Good for All Eyes that Need Care 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., 
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NOTES 


TEETH AND THE MIND 


After making an examination of the 
mouths of the children in four public schools 
in Cleveland, Ohio, the committee in charge 
of the work has reported that practically 
ninety-seven percent of them need care and 
attention for the teeth. But the study of the 
teeth did not stop here. An inquiry. was 
started to learn, if possible, the relation of 
the teeth to the mind; and the findings are 
striking enough and rated definite enough 
to lead the community to make recommenda- 
tions that the city undertake the treatment 
of the school pupils’ teeth in the interest of a 
better class of citizens and a fuller return 
from the money invested in their education. 

The definite test centred about forty of 
the most hopeless children in one of the 
schools and the report concerns the twenty- 
seven who were most faithful to the work, 
covering a period of six months. First, 
their mouths were put into good condition, 
they were instructed in the care of the teeth, 
how to breathe, and how to masticate food 
properly. Ofthe class in general the teacher 
reports that they seem better nourished, 
the complexion has cleared, and that with 
the special attention and physical uplift 
has come a self-respect that has made them 
a desirable element in the school. On the 
student side a really wonderful result is re- 
ported. Making due allowance for natural 
growth, practice and familiarity, there was 
found to be improvement in mental faculty 
ranging up to fifty per cent in the cases of 
worst oral condition, with an average im- 
provement of thirty-seven per cent —and 
this it should be remembered, involving the 
“most hopeless” children. Here is the re- 
port on a specific case: 

No. 2 is a girl of fourteen, formerly not 
properly nourished, suffering with indiges- 
tion, anemic and with inflamed eyes. Im- 
provement is evident in every one of these 
matters. The tests show her memory to 
have been bettered 111 per cent; power of 
spontaneous association, 84 per cent; asso- 
ciation by opposites, 48 per cent, and quick- 
ness and accuracy of perception, 22 per cent, 
an average improvement of 52 per cent, there 
being a loss of 8 per cent in power of addition. 

Here is another: 

A girl of thirteen, with sixteen decayed 
teeth, requiring twenty-five fillings, has im- 
proved.1o per cent in memory, 159 per cent 
in spontaneous association, 57 per cent in 
addition and 600 per cent in association by 
opposites. Her quickness of perception has 
not changed, although her total gain dur- 
ing the treatment was 168 per cent. 

The worst boy in the school, ten years 
of age, playing truant, being rebellious and 
deceitful, is reported as now regular in his 
attendance, quiet, obedient and doing good 
work, showing an improvement in his 
psychological record of more than 200 per 
cent. The ability to associate and to ob- 
serve is put down as showing:an improve- 
ment ranging from three hundred to. eight 
hundred per cent. In other words, dull 


minds have waked up and sluggish minds P 


have started to take notice and to think. 
— New Bedford Standard 


“Drops the ripe acorn in the fern, 
The mellow apple on the grass, 
The gypsy cheeks of Nature burn 
As autumn’s fingers o’er them pass.” 
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THE EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


101, 9th Floor, TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Send this ‘‘ad” with your registration and we will return the 
fee if our services do not please you. Send for particulars. 




















It pays —to pay —to get — more pay. 





ME TEAGHER'S EXCHANGE ° "38S mon v 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


Don’t let an “if” stand between you and advancement. 














TEAGHERS wanted for Rural, Graded and High Schools, Colleges and Universities in the Central 
P.Wendell Murray, Mer. 
A. 


Register in season. 
and Western States in Regular and Special work. Highest Salaries. We seek only 
first class teachers. Send for literature and enroll for the coming year. 
WESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY "Wendel! Murray, mg 
Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of today. 
Services eS nt oficial. 
ifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The Schermerhorn Teachers’ 
A superior agency for a poo. Free registration to reliable candidates. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor - - 353 F 


This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Home Office AN Agency that recommends. 

MADISON, WISCONSIN Ninth year in the work. 

Western Branch Candidates have services of 

SPOKANE, WASHINGTON! two agencies — East and West. 
Write for The ‘*Parker’’ Way Booklet. Address either office 




















Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 





TEACHERS’ 12th year. The Agency on the ground and doing the business in Wasu 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Alaska. Register early. Compe 
AGENCY 


PACI FI tent teachers in demand. 2800 teachers placed. For Year Book, Certifi- 


cation Circular and Application form write B. W. Brintnall, Manager, 535 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. 





Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 





Our information regarding vacancies comes direct from School Authorities to whom we PERSONALLY 
RECOMMEND teachers. Our new card index enables us to find at once the right teacher foreach place. We use a 
rapid fire rifle, not a shotgun. Register now for position or promotion. 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
NEW NO. 623 S. WABASH AVENUE - . - . 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


The McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


A Successful School and College Bureau 


_ All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommendations. Competent teachers 
in demand. Registration fee, $1.02. WRITE US. 


8 JACKSON BOULEVARD - .- -~ e - - - - 





ae . CHICAGO 


LANGUAGE GAMES 


A METHOD OF USING PLAY FOR ESTABLISHING CORRECT 
HABITS OF SPEECH IN PRIMARY GRADES 
By MYRA KING, Los Angeles, Cal. 


This book while especially designed for Teacher’s use in the First, Second and 
Third Grades, may be used, with nearly equal profit in the Fourth Grade 








Since play is the magic power that on the playground promotes such uncon- 
scious and rapid acquisition of its parlance, the schools, if they would successfully 
compete with it, must take their cue from the playground. 

Miss King, assured by observation and experience, presents her fellow workers 
of the school-room a series of progressive lessons in language carefully worked out 
ex unconscious yet effective language acquisition while the pupils are eagerly at 
ay. 

The children are directed wholly to the fun of the games. 
game, not a Language Lesson. 
the Game. There are 42 Games. 
rejoice in this happy device. 


Full cloth 12mo Price, 50 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Each is to be a 
Correct speech is required, but only as a Rule of 
Get them, use them, and you will never fail to 





Beston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Jointed Animals 
TeEpDY BEAR 

Children are always interested in animals, 
but seldom draw them well. Details are 
magnified while form and real characteristics 
are passed by unnoted. An attempt to aid 
our teachers in securing good results in ani- 
mal drawing and paper-cutting has resulted 
in a series of folding models based on the 
oval. Our children have enjoyed them 
thoroughly and results in drawing have ex- 
ceeded our expectations. 

The children’s friend, Teddy Bear, is the 
first one of these introduced to you. 

Trace the parts on heavy paper or light- 
weight cardboard; then cut out and join 
them together with tiny paper fasteners, 
placing a upon a, b upon b,c, uponc. Teddy 
is now ready to stand up for a boxing match 
or to drop on all fours and go in search of 
honey. 

Herein lies the advantage of these little 
models for drawing lessons. Head and legs 
may be tucked away out of sight and only 
the oval presented for first consideration. 
This drawn, the head is made to appear and 
when its position has been noted and 
marked, on their ovals, the children draw it. 
The legs appearing one at a time are drawn 
in the same way. 

Following this plan, the little people in 
our first and second grades have produced 
some easily recognized Teddies. 


THE ELEPHANT 


Trace the outlines of parts on heavy gray 
paper or light-weight cardboard. Cut out 
and join with tiny paper fasteners a to a, 
to b, c to c, d to d, e toe. , 





All parts may be folded away behind the 
oval body to be brought forth at will. This 
is a trick elephant and can be made to take 
almost any position the “really truly” one 
could take. He makes an excellent drawing 
lesson in primary grades and their success 
in delineating him is usually very creditable. 

But one part is presented at a time. 
When this has been drawn, another is un- 
folded until Mr. Elephant stands forth a 
perfect whole. 








ae 


THe CAMEL 
Trace the outlines of parts on heavy 
gray paper or light-weight cardboard. 
Cut out and join with tiny paper 
‘°@ )} fasteners, a to a, b to b,c toc, d to d. 
When used for drawing lessons the 


body part only is first presented. All 
others are tucked out of sight behind 
this, whence they may be brought forth 
at will. The head appears next and is drawn. Legs and tail 
follow and are treated in the same way. 
Little people in the primary grades make very creditable 
camels from this model. 
(Illustrations continued on page 496) 
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Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Cures all humors, catarrh and 
rheumatism, relieves that tired 
feeling, restores the appetite, 
cures paleness, nervousness, 
builds up the whole system 


Get it today in usual liquid form or 
chocolated tablets called Sarsatabs. 





On the Diffusion of Education 
Among the People, Rests the 
Preservation and Perpetuation 
of our Free Institutions. 

New York Public Library 


The DIXON COMPANY being firm believers in 





the * diffusion of education,” have a new pencil called 
“EDUCATOR” for this special purpose. It has a 
large diameter of wood, but a small-sized lead, and is 


the latest thing in the pencil line. Ask about it from 
the stationer who supplies you with pencils, or if you 
wish, we will mail you a sample on receipt of five cents 
in stamps. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO 
Jersey City, N. J. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Entertainments, Teachers’ Aids, Busy 
Work, Bookbinding Material, Reed, Raffia, 
Yarns and a full line of standard supplies. 
Catalogue free. 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
110 Se. Wabash Avenue - Chicago, Ill. 











‘a. uy Us; i 


4 
Vi WS 4 








Between 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 


via the 


Chicago 2 Alton 


Automatic Block Signals 
Rockballasted Roadbed 
Electric Lighted Trains 

Unexcelled Dining Service 
The Only Double Track Railroad 
between Chicago and St. Louis 


For Time Tables and Fares Address: 
Passenger 













“HOW WE SECURED OUR 
‘ LIBRARY” 


An ogee little ae y booklet 
giving personal experience of a teacher 
who wanted a school library but was con- 
Addecs, Educational Publishing Company, 

tiona 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. 





School News 
E. V. Leighton 
GREECE 

Perhaps no country in the world faces a 
language problem like that presented in the 
Greek Schools. ‘The wri .cn language, used 
in courts and churches and taught in the 
schools, is unintelligible to the people. They 
use a language which is not a dialect of 
classic Greek, but a separate and distinct 
language with syntax and grammar of its 
own. A literature is arising in this tongue 
of the people. The school children to-day 
study a form of classic Greek of compara- 
tively less use to them than a foreign tongue. 
Comment by a Greek teacher on conditions 
in the primary schools may be of interest 
to American teachers who might find on 
close questioning that their own pupils ex- 
perience bewilderment not altogether un- 
like that of the little Greek children here 
described: ‘‘The child, when he first goes 
to school is perfectly capable of giving ex- 
pression to his thoughts, but anyone visit- 
ing the third or fourth classes of the primary 
schools will see that later he loses all his 
naturalness and can no longer talk freely 
and easily because the sense has been sac- 
rificed to the sound and his attention de- 
voted to the search for the.appropriate word. 
The child’s brain is tormented while his 
soul and emotion are asleep.” 


ENGLAND 
Industrial Education 


What we call the “half-time system’’ or 
“‘the work and learn plan” is euphoniously 
designated ‘‘the sandwich system” in Eng- 
land. It came in for considerable discus- 
sion at the July Conference in London of 
the Institute of Civil Engineers. The 
conference was called to consider the edu- 
cation of engineers, but the discussions 
covered such a wide field that many of the 
conclusions reached are applicable to our 
own problems in vocational and industrial 
training. 

As might be expected Englishmen gener- 
ally question the actual practicability of 
a too practical course of study. Sir J. 
Wolfe Barry’s estimate of a civil engineer 
is a good description of the efficient man 
in any calling. He says, “General educa- 
tion should not be lost sight of. It is de- 
sired to turn out as civil engineers men of 
good education who in addition have scien- 
tific knowledge which they are able to put 
to practical use.” 

Sir William White says, “The danger of 
the present day lies in an excess of atten- 
tion being given to scientific instruction. 
In the past, at one time this received no care 
atall. Now the pendulum has swung to the 
other extreme.” 

Professor W. S. Abell made a suggestion 
as valuable on our side of the Atlantic as 
on the other. It was, “that pupils should 
be taught to think dynamically. Many 
problems are now treated as if they were 
static. Boys should be taught to think in 
terms of work and energy.’ 

A vocational suggestion was made. by 
Professor E. W. Marchant. 
be divided into two classes; those for 
administrative life and legal professions 
and those for engineering and medicine. 
The latter should be trained in mathe- 
matics, the former in literary subjects.” 

The aims of education were given by M. 
A. Preece as follows: “School training 
should teach a boy how to acquire knowl- 
edge; college training how to value it; 
work training how to apply it.” 


“Boys should’ 


{ TRUST YOU TFN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 
$2 Hale Sutton Sont Sent on Approval. Choice of pratural yey 
or straight hair. Send x lock, of your hair, ai will mail a 
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Short-Story Writing 


A course of forty lessons in the history, 
form, structure, and writing cf the Short 
Story, taught by J. Berg Esenwein, Editor 
Lippincott's Magazine. 

Over one hundred Home Mudy 
Courses under professors in Harvar« 
Brown, Corneli and leading colleges. 
Mr. Esenwein 250-page catalog free. Write to-day. 


The Home Correspondence School ,Dept.374 Springfield, Mass. 


THIS ELEGANT BLACK $595 
Pony SKIN PLusi Coat = 


hisewell endoomegncnens ismade 
a Chase's best quality. heavy black 
pony okin plush, of rich and change- 
_ leas finish, Looks ony like a 

50.00 Genuine Coat. 
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4 t. It's latest Paris design 

for yinter,1912. A strikingly 

> | A 1. finely tailored garment, 
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im with beautifulsatin merceri'd 
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JOHN M. SMYTH CO. 13227" CHICAGO 
KODAK FILMS GC 


A 
Developed for. . ROLL 
ALL SIZES SIX-EXPOSURE KODAK FILMS de- 


veloped for 5 cents a roll. All sizes 12-exposure, 10 
cents a roll. Most Careful and Satisfactory work 
guaranteed. 8x10 Bromo Enlargements from any of 
your favorite Negatives, 25 cents each. Send for our 


complete Price List and a Handsome Photograph FREE. 


SCARLETT STUDIO 
45-47-49 N, 13th Street, - = Philadelphia 


\CLASS PINS wes 


?’ For College, School, Society 

Descriptive catalog with ok -_. 

mailed free upon request. Either style of 

pins here fllustrated with any three letters and figures, 

one or two colors of enamel. STEALING SILVER, 260 NO 

each; $2. 50 doz. ; SILVER PLATE, 100 each; $1.00doz. 

BASTIAN BROS. CO. Dept. 732 ROCHESTER, NM. ¥ 

















Y _SPANGLES & EMB. MATERIALS. 


SEWING MATERIALS for Schods, 
Canvases, Yarns, Thimbies, Needles, 
and al! fabrics used in Sewing Classes. 


oe ed U CAN THINK OF IN THIS LINE 
| can’ tbe had cisew! Send stamps for mail list. ae 
PETER BENDER, TEPORTER, Tin K,. 9th ST., 5, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 
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Home Stud ly Courses 


Over one hundred e Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

Academic ratery, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Civil Service Depertments. 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ 
and A at Service Bzaminations 
English RESPONDE Write to-day. 
THE HOME NDENCE Sones. 
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The Mail Man 


(An Exercise) 
Mauve M. GRANT 


“Toot, toot, toot!” 
(Right hand curved over mouth.) 
*Tis the mail man’s call, 
a See him hurry down the hall! 
There’s a letter for me. 
(Point to self.) 
And a postcard for you, 
(Motion as if handing over a card.) 
And a paper from England, 
From dear Auntie Lou. 
(Clap hands.) 
“Toot, toot, toot!’ 
(Hands curved over lips.) 
Sounds the postman’s call, 
As he goes taking letters 
To one and all. 





An October Sleepy Scng 

October is putting the flowers to 
sleep; 

The branches are swaying, the ca- 
dence to keep; 

The leaves are drop, dropping, to 
cover them warm. 

Go to sleep little flowers; do not 
fear winter’s storm. 


The grain is gathered in; 
The season’s work is done; 
No more the hurrying din 
Of the stress of noon-time sun. 
But beautiful and calm, 
And full of healing balm, 
The autumn rest is won. 

— Selected 





October glows on every cheek, 
October shines in every eye; 

While up the hill and down the dale, 
Her crimson banners fly. 

—Elaine Goodale 
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Quickly Cured 


InsTANT RELIEF, PERMANENT -CURE — 
TrIAL PACKAGE MAILED FREE TO 
ALL IN PLAIN WRAPPER 


We want every man and woman, suf- 
fering from the excruciating torture of 
piles to just send their name and ad- 
dress to us and get by return mail a 
free trial package of the most effective 
and positive cure ever known for this 
disease. Pyramid Pile Cure. 

The way to prove what this great 
remedy will do in your own case, is ‘to 
just fill out free coupon and send to us, 
and you will get by return mail a free 
sample of Pyramid Pile Cure. 

Then after you have proven to your- 
self what it can do, you will go to the 
druggist and get a s5o-cent box. 

Don’t undergo an operation. Opera- 
tions are rarely a success, and often 
lead to terrible consequences. Pyramid 
Pile Cure reduces all inflammation, 
makes congestion, irritation, itching, sores 
and ulcers disappear—and the piles 
simply quit. 

Forsaleat all drugstores at socentsa box. 





FREE PACKAGE COUPON 

Fill out the blank lines below with 
your name and address, cut out coupon 
and mail to the PYRAMID DRUG 
COMPANY, 323 Pyramid Building, 
Marshall, Mich. A sample of the great 
Pyramid Pile Cure will then be sent you 
at once by mail, FREE, in plain wrapper, 














EUROPE $250 


The Independent Tours. Room 1. 
FIVE CENTS SAVINGS BANK BLDG. 


Worcester, Mass. 





To introduce 
our goods, we 
will send above 
outfit, which con- 
sists of the fol- 
lowing: 15 new 
cut stencil de- 
signs, on oil 
board, ready to 
use, 6 cups of as- 
sorted water 

- = colors, 2 stencil 
brushes, 6 thumb tacks, also a book containing full 
directions for stenciling, color chart, hundreds of up- 
to-date designs, etc., for the special price (postpaid) of 
75 cents. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


FRENCH ART STENCIL CO. 
Dept. A9 133 West 23rd Street, New York 
Send for our new Fancy Work Book, just off the press. 


A YEAR OF PRIMARY 
OCCUPATION WORK 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM THIRD TERM 


By ETTA MERRICK GRAVES 
Joint Author of “A Year Book for Primary 
Grades” 





Three Volumes Price, 50 cents each 


Vol. 1—First Term For September, October. 
November and December. 

Vol. 11—Second Term For January, February 
and March. 

Vol. 111— Third Term For April, May and June. 


The author in this work carries the spirit of the 
Kindergarten into the daily program, bringing primary 
teacher and Kindergarten into intelligent co-opera- 
tion. 

Of utmost importance, is the systematic use of 
“gifts” materials in the primary, and the sequences 
must be carefully worked out to develop number, form, 
rhythm, balance, color, harmonies and _ illustrative 
work. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Boston New York Chicago 
Sen Francisco 








THe Srory or Cuicaco. By Jennie 
Hall. A supplementary reader for the 
fifth and sixth grades. Cloth. 278 pages. 
Price, socents. Chicago, New York: Rand 
McNally & Company. 

The Story of Chicago, by Jennie Hall of 
the Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, 
comes just at the right moment — a mo- 
ment when the city eye is turned inward. 
An intimate account of the growth of 
Chicago from wilderness days to the present 
time, it covers in a most comprehensive way 
the historical, geographical, industrial, so- 
cial, and civic conditions of the city. 

Throughout, the reader has a splendid 
illustration of the causal development of 
a city —an illustration that should be in 
every home and library in Chicago. 

Full of atmosphere and a strong human 
interest, the book is an inspiring little 
work — breathing public spirit at every 
page. With its chronological list, reading 
list, and many valuable suggestions for 
the study of Chicago, it cannot but develop 
in the child a love of the home city and a 
keen sense of his own responsibilities as 
a citizen. 


Nrxon-Rovutet’s INDIAN FoLtK TALEs. 
By Mary F. Nixon-Roulet, Author of 
Japanese Folk Stories and Fairy Tales, etc. 
Cloth. 12mo, 192 pages, with illustrations. 
Price, 40 cents. New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago: American Book Company. 

This supplementary reader for the upper 
grammar grades is the most recent addition 
to the well-known series of Eclectic Readings. 
No other collection of Indian tales for schoo] 
use covers so great an extent of territory. 
Almost all the tribes of North America, 
from Nova Scotia to Alaska, are represented 
by their legends. Most of the stories are 
wholly original. The language follows to 
some degree the Indians’ mode of expres- 
sion, and the stories illustrate their primitive 
ideas of the Great Spirit, the Creation, the 
Deluge, the introduction of fire, the begin- 
nings of agriculture, etc. Interspersed with 
these mythical tales are other stories of 
savage life, which will be equally interesting 
to children. The illustrations of the book 
are striking in their simplicity and show to 
some extent the Indian’s idea of pictorial 
representation. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 


A WELt Known LApy wiLt SEND FREE 
TO ANy SUFFERER THE SECRET 
WHICH CURED HER 


From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
hair on my face and arms. [I tried all the 
depilatories, powders, liquids, creams and 
other rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
only to make it worse. For weeks L 
suffered the electric needle without being 
rid of my blemish. I spent hundreds of 
dollars in vain, until a friend recommended 
a simple preparation which succeeded where 
all else failed, in giving me permanent re- 
lief from all trace of hair. I will send ful] 
particulars, free, to enable any other sufferer 
to achieve the same happy results privately 
at home. All I ask is a 2c stamp for 
reply. Address, Mrs. Caroline Osgood, 
(Suite 480F) 118 E. 28th St., New York City 








You Can Weigh 
Exactly what 
You Should 


Weigh 
You’ can be 
Strong— 

Vigorous— 

full of Life and 

Energy. 

You can be free from 

Chronic Ailments— 

every organ of your body strong 

as nature intended. 


You can have a Good Figure—as 
good as any woman. 


You can have a Clear Skin. 

I no longer need to say what “I can do,” 
but what ‘‘I HAVE DONE.” I have 
hel 49,000 of the most cultured, in- 
telligent women of America to arise to 
their very best—why not you? 


NO DRUGS NO MEDICINES 


My pupils simply comply with Nature's laws. 
What My Pupils say: 











“Every one notices the 
| change in my complexion; it 
has lost that yellow color.” 

“Just think what you 
have done for me! Last 
year I weighed 216 pounds, 
this year 146, and have not 
gained an ounce back. I am 
not wrinkled either. I feel so 
young and strong, no rheu- 
matism, or siuggish liver, 
and I can breathe now. It is 
surprising how easily I did 
it. 1 feel 15 years younger.” 

“Just think! I have not 
had a pill or a cathartic since 
I began, and I used to take 
one every night.” 

“My weighthas increased 
30 pounds. 1 don't know 
what indigestion is any 
more, and my merves are so 
rested { sleep like a baby.” 

“Miss Cocroft, I have 
taken off my glasses,and my 
catarrh is so much better. 
Isn’t that good?” 

“TI feel as if I] could look 
every man, woman and child 
in the face with the feeling 
that lam growing—spirit- 
ually, physically and men- 
tally. Really I am a stronger, better woman. I 
don’t know how to tell you or to thank you.” 
Reports like these come to me every day. Do you 
wonder I want to help every woman to vibraut 
health and happiness? Write me your faults of 
health or figure. Your correspondence is held in 
strict confidence. If I cannot help you I will tell you 
what will. 

My free book tells how to stand and walk correctly, 
and contains other information of vital interest to 
women. Every woman is welcome to it. Write 
for it. If you do not need me, you may be able to 
help a dear friend. 

Ihave had a wonderful experience, and I’d like to 
tell youabout it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept.45K 246 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
NELLA TE SA TAMMIE DIC 
Miss Cocroft is the best authority in America 


upon the regaining of wonan's health and 
figure thro Natural, Scientific means. 

















SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 2 orye matiea 


* free to Teachers. 

Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Marches, 
Drills, Exercises, Celebrations, Entertainments, 
Games, Songs, Teachers’ Books and Dictionaries. 
Reward and Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Number, 
Reading, Alphabet and Busy-work Cards, Reporte, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, Beads, 
Papers, Stars, Festooning, Drapery, Flags, Raffa, 
Sewing Silkette, Needles, Scissors, Blackboards, 
rs, Crayons, Maps, Globes, all School Goods. 
Address to A. J, FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA 


Miss GEORGINA SPEARE (formerly 
of New York City), who has been very 
successful as a children’s story-teller, offers 
to teachers a special correspondence course 
in the art of story-telling. 
Also course in children’s literature. 
Highest references. Terms reasonable. 


Address MISS GEORGINA SPEARE 
24 Madison Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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Nature Study 


The report of the Committee of Seven selected by the 
Northern Illinois Superintendents and Principals Associa- 
tion on the place and purpose of nature study in the schools 
is very interesting. Here, for example, are some of the 
suggestions for work in the first grade. 


PRIMARY PERIOD 

Characteristics The general “‘appetences” of the earlier 
years are still present and maturing. Curiosity and its 
accompanying restless activity are still strong, but purposeful 
activities are beginning to dominate over impulsive activ- 
ities. Children have acquired considerable ability to do 
definite bits of work in the form of study, observations, ex- 
perimentation, making, etc., under the guidance of some 
simple idea. They are rapidly discovering their ability to 
do purposeful and useful things, and have a strong personal 
pride in doing things through their own initiative, and they 
expect attention from adults in describing or viewing the 
results. To the extent to which the teacher and the school 
afford the children opportunity and encouragement in doing 
independent work, to that extent the children will grow 
rapidly in power of self-reliance arfd individual initiative, 
and free the teacher from details; to the extent that the 
teacher and the school fail they induce dependence and load 
themselves with a mass of detail and drudgery. 

First grade In this stage children begin to write short 
sentences and describe simple experiences; they have ac- 
quired considerable power in self-control and are able and 
anxious to perform a large number of simple activities guided 
by definite ideas or purposes of their own. Imitation is 
still strong and a simple suggestion and example may “set 
them off.” In all, as a matter of economy, they need the 
guidance of the teacher, but never the dominance. Their 
daily life brings them into contact with many of the activities 
performed by people in their daily routine of life, activities 
pertaining to the house, the farm, the community. Typés 
of work involving considerable action on the part of the chil- 
dren, yielding fairly striking results, and having ahead some 
definite purpose should be prominent. So far as relates 
to learning we may remain firm in the faith that ‘the amount 
of memory drill necessary to insure immediate interpretation 
is reduced in just the ratio in which practical and immediate 
contact with impression is increased. Direct handling and 
doing are the great means of training by which we may ob- 
viate the necessity of memory work and drill. The method 
of learning what things are, their properties, by using them, 
is so distinctly the modern method of learning that our schools 
should long since have been putting this type of work into 
practice, especially in the primary grades. 

Activities pertaining to gathering and preserving fruits, 
gathering and storing seeds, finding out what people collect. 
prepare, and store away for winter; activities connected with 
home, farm, and community are rich in their educational 
possibilities when rightly treated. 

The following brief outline relating to the food aspect is 
intended to illustrate the work involved: 


Steps in Eacu Lesson 
1 Orientation — gathering the experiences of the chil- 
dren; what is already known. Formulation of the purpose, 


Address Ep-rorn, Primary EpucartiIon, 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass 


or end, if not already definite, and the 
ties, in the way of its realization. 

2 Attempted realization of the end through the over 
coming of the difficulties — gathering of material, investiga 
tion, experiment, and, finally, of successful attainment of the 
end, which is the immediate “‘application” of the results of 
such investigation. 

3 The wider application of the results to related experi 
ences; some appreciation of the significance of these resu ts 
in the child’s life. 

It is assumed that from the beginning the children are 
working under the direction, but not the dominance, of the 
teacher; and that the child is acquiring vocabulary, learning 
to read and to write and to care for the mechanics of expres- 
sion. 


problems, or difficul- 


Lesson S 


1 List of foods eaten every day. 
2 Source from which these foods are derived — plant, animal, ev 
3 Uses of foods. 
4 Constituents of foods — test for starch with iodine. 
5 Application of this knowledge to life — mastication, hygiene 
6 Test for albumens — coagulation. 
7 Tests for carbon — burning. 
8 Uses of carbon or charcoal. 
9 Uses of water. 
10 Sources of water. 
filter, distillaticn. 
11 Movements and organs concerned in ourselves and in animals 
in food getting. 
Out of this series of exercises are gathered summaries of the work 
done, and the results, in the form of elementary composition and read- 
ing lessons, of which the following are examples 


Purification of water — using carbon for 


Lesson I 
What food do you eat every day ? 
I eat bread and butter. 
I eat oatmeal. 
I eat potato. 
I eat meat. 
I eat fruit. 
I eat eggs. 
I eat salt. 
I drink water every day. 
What foods do you eat most in summer? 
What foods do you eat most in winter? 


Lesson II 
Where do we get our foods? 
Most of it comes from plants. 
Bread is made from wheat. 
Oatmeal is made from oats. 
Potatoes grow on a vine. 
Fruits grow on trees and vines. 
We get our meat from animals. 
Most animals eat plant food. 
The cow gives the milk we drink. 
What does the cow eat? 
The hens lay the eggs. 
What do the hens eat? 
Where do we get water and salt? 


Lesson IV 
(Constituents of foods — children write out the results which they 
obtained through their experiments.) 
We had starch. 
We put iodine on it. 
It turned blue. 
Then we put iodine on bread 
It turned blue. 
I think there is starch in bread 
ARTHUR CULLUM 
(Continued on next page) 
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KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of Primary Education should 
know about our popular and successful 
Home Ki. dergarten Course; also about the 
Course in Primary Methods which we 
offer under Dr. A. H. Camptell, I rircipal 
of our Normal Department. 

We have helped hundreds c} teacher: 
to secure more congenial positions and better salaries, 
250 page catalogue free. Write to-day 
HOME CORRESPOND NCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 55! Springfield, Mass. 


ENS COMPLETE OUTFIT 


FINE NAVY BLUES 
WOOL SERGE SUIT #90 
SWELL STRIPED 

WORSTED TROUSERS 3 = 
AND DANDY SAFETY RAZOR 


SAFETY RAZOR FREE 


Until they are gone we will sell 
15,000 > ee geoune 


— WOOL 
BD .neightnon ott SUITS at 
$4.95, and as a pre- 
mium and adv.wewill 
give FREE with each suit 
y| atS4.95 a pair of fine 
Li Stripe wor: an 
i ifyou rorder within 30 days 
we will throwin camel 
Premium with the suit and extra 
trouscrs at $4.%a my a 
full size safety razor, guaranteed 
— aoe, any $5. Uieslety 


name or make 

! i i sfinest grade 

THE SU SUIT navy blue wool serge 

Ja splendid fast color fabric of 

iperfect wenve and beautiful 

ichangoless finish. It is oryliehiy 

made up by expert tai 

atest single breasted sack style to 
Seertert, is serge lined, 
finished; guaranteed better than 
——, lo jicrs’ a hi. 

izes 32 to 4? 


THE FREE TROUSERS 


which we give with the suit at 
~ are mn de of beautiful dark, 







Dr. Campbell 

















This is the most astonishing and wonderful oars 
offer ever made. We openly challenge any firm toequalit. 
deposit, mention No. X41, _ ee Yr 

SEN measure over vest, waist 
trousers, lon zth ofimseam and heightand weight, ‘and wewill 
send the fine 
woo 





an 
fortable as 

any $5.00 safety 
razor or your money 
back immediately 


youeramine 
Spagmens 
find them 
rfectly satisfactory, a perfect fit, the greatest dothing 
Barsain you ever saw, and ena] fo auy suit and extra 
trousers you ever saw at $10.00 to $22. Os d as stylish an 
outfit as there is ie your neighborhood regardless 0: 
otherwise we will promptly refund pour $1. ‘00: Order the 
outfit eas oe ie our bigcloth oom le book poem 
and ASK FOR BOOK NO.27) which contains 100 fine cloth samples 
of ready made at $4.85 up, trousers 9Sc up, overcoats 
up, slip on raincoats $4.50, cravanettes $5.00, an 
complete stocks of cold weather ing, such as fur pi-my 
duck, corduroy and sheepskin clothing, sheep lined coate 
andall ey oe — s and yt mee, Cedee’ Spee <4 


WS ; FURNISHING Gt GOODS i OS sa 


ed 
cATALOG OF OF ie Sen 


oui i Su TH CD a iiiGAet 
HOME GEOGRAPHY 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
By PROF. HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Adopted by City of Boston, November 26, 1906 
For Use in Grades IV. and V. 











I have found it a most helpful and valu- 
able book. Mr Fairbanks has the power 
of vitalizing his geography stories for chil- 
dren, and this most helpful and delightful 
quality is in evidence on every page of this 
new book. I shall certainly recommend its 
use in my nature study classes. 

Anna Botsrorp Comstock 
Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N.Y. 
236 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated 


Cloth, 60 cents 





Educational Publishing Co. 


Boston New York Chicago 
Sah Francisco 





We had rice. 
We put iodine on it. 
It turned blue. 
It had starch in it. 
VERA McFARLAND 
We found starch in rice, bread, potato, and 
oatmeal, 
They turned blue when we put iodine on 
them. 
CARLTON Dopp 


, Lesson VII 
(Introduction to Carbon.) 
One day we each had a piece of wood. 
It was pine wood. 
We tried to change it. 
Some of us cut it. 
Some of us broke it. 
Some painted it. 
It was still wood. 
Then we burned it. 
We saw a yellow flame. 
We saw smoke. 
We put it into'a closed tin box. 
There was something else left in the box. 
It was. black. 
It was taseteless. 
It would not dissolve in water. 
We made an envelope for this black sub- 
stance. 
We put it away. 
We burned wood, paper, and sugar. 
We got carbon. 
It is black. 
It will not dissolve. 
LvuELtA Hopper 
Lesson XI 
(Impurities in Water, Uses of Carbon.) 
We made a filter. 
First we made a funnel of paper. 
We put wood carbon in it. 
We put qucrtz sand in it, too. 
We filtered red water through it. 
We'filtered blue water through it. 
We filtered muddy water through it. 
The filtered water was clear. 
We filter water at school. 
We filter water at home. 


Other topics may be treated in a similar 
manner, among which may be mentioned 

1 Clothing (a) Materials used for clothing, 
(5) sources from which these materials are de- 
rived, (c) steps and siages involved in securing 
these various materials and working them up 
into clothing, including gathering of materials, 
cleaning, spinning, dyeing, weaving, etc. (d) 
investigating the school area to find vegetable 
materials used for dyeing. The study may 
include wool, cotton, flax, furs, etc., along with 
a study of the various things made of each and 
the “why used” for special purposes. 

2 Animal covering Materials which vari- 
ous animals have for protecting them and keep- 
ing them warm during the winter; (a) feathers, 
(b) fur and hair, (c) wool, etc. Which warmest? 
Animals having no covering and how they 
spend the winter. How animals change their 
clothing from summer to winter —shedding, 
molting, thickened growth of fur, feathers, 
wool, etc. 

3 Fire making and other ways of keeping 
warm: (a) Various methods by which people 
make fire, (b) various ways or means by which 
buildings are heated, (c) various materials used 
for heating purposes, (¢) various uses made of 
fire and heat other than keeping warm. 





SHORTHAND SPEED CONTEST 

In the Speed Contest held at Buffalo, 
August 29 and 30, under the auspices of the 
thirteenth annuc! convention of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association, both 
speed awards were won by writers of Isaac 
Pitman Shorthand. The contest on August 
29 for the Adams Trophy (Silver Cup) was 
won by Miss Nellie M. Wood with a per- 
centage of accuracy of 99.5. The award 
for the Shorthand Writer Cup was won by 
Mr. Nathan Behrin with a percentage of 
accuracy of 96.8. Twenty-two contestants 
sat for the examination and the result de- 
monstrates the unquestionable superiority 
of the Isaac Pitman system of shorthand. 





Is This Fair? 


CERTAIN PROOF WILL BE MADE THAT 
StuArt’s Dyspepsia TABLETS 
Cure STOMACH TROUBLE 


A Trial Package Sent Free 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are made to 
give to the system, through the digestive 
tract and the stomach, the necessary 
chemicals not only to digest food, but to 
enrich the fluids of the body so thet it 
may no longer suffer from dyspepsia or 
other stomach trouble. 

We will send you a quantity of these 

tablets free, so that their power to cure 
m2y be proven to you. 

Thousands upon thousands of people a 
using these tablets for the aid and cure 
‘ f every known stomach disease. Know 
what you put into your stomach, and use 
discretion in doing so. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets contain fruit 
and vegetable essences, the pure concen- 
trated tincture of Hydrastis, Golden Seal, 
which tone up and strengthen the mucous 
lining of the stomach, and increase the 
flow of gastric and other digestive juices; 
Lactose (extracted from milk); Nux, to 
strengthen the nerves controlling the ac- 
tion of the stomach and to cure nervous 
dyspepsia; pure aseptic Pepsin of the 
highest digestive power and approved. by 
the United States Pharmacoporia. 

One of the ablest professors of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan recently stated that 
this Pepsin was the only aseptic pepsin 
he had found that was absolutely pure — 
free from all animal impurities, Bismuth, 
to absorb gases and prevent fermenta- 
tion. They are deliciously flavored with 
concentrated Jamaica Ginger — in itself a 
well known stomach tonic. 

Liquid medicines lose their strength the 
longer they are kept, through evaporation, 
fermentation. and chemical changes, hence 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are recognized 
as the only true and logical manner of 
preserving the ingredients given above in 
their fullest strength. 

If you really doubt the power of these 
tablets, take this advertisement to a drug- 
gist and ask his opinion of the formula. 

It is due your stomach to give it the 
ingredients necessary to stop its trouble. 
It costs nothing to try. You know what 
you are taking, and the fame of these 
tablets prove tiieir value. All druggists 
sell them. Price, 50 cents. Send us vour 
name and address and we will send you 
a trial package by mail free. Address 
F, A. Stuart Compeny, 234 Stuart Build- 
ing, Marshall, Mich. 















ME READ YOUR C ARACTER 


ind you get a really go ng. Based upon your band- 
writing. ili please y: Beer | say I am Country's best 

hologist. See for yourself, Send l0c, Money back it 
Gissatisiied. GR, BEAUCHAMP, 2583 8th ‘Ave., New York 








PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primary 
Methods, includingCourses and Methods 
Nature Study, Busy Work. and Pho 
netics. taught by Dr. A. H. CAMPBELL, 
Principal of our Normal Deportmer 

We have helped hundreds 0} teacher 
Dr Campbell to secure a congenial positions and 
better salaries. 250 page catalogue free, Write to-day. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 550 Springfield, Mass. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAY Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 

logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Motion Songs, Lilustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, shadow 

ieee Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 

Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-l p 

, ete. Suitable for all aces and occasions Large 































eatalowes Free. Every Teactor should have one 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Oept 67 Cnicago 
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MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 


The Army and Navy Journal has the 
following to say in regard to military 
training in the schools: 

Representing, as it is supposed to rep- 
resent, the best educational thought of a 
city cursed with rowdyism, the action of 
the Board of Education of New York, in 
protesting to the Legislature at Albany 
against the introduction of compulsory mili- 
tary training in the public schools, is one 
of the most disheartening exhibitions of 
fatuous blindness we have seen in many 
years. If there is one thing that the youth 
of New York need to kill the rowdy spirit 
it is military training. There is nothing 
more opposed to the rowdy spirit than the 
soldier spirit. The soldier is the product 
of discipline and restraint; the rowdy is 
the product of license and unrestrained 
lawlessness. One is the antithesis of the 
other. New York has within her grasp a 
means to end rowdyism, but with a stupid- 
ity that can be attributed only to her co- 
lossal ignorance of her own shortcomings 
she refuses to make use of it. 

BETTER THAN GERMAN SCHOOLS 

Stratton D. Brooks, Superintendent of 
Boston public schools, who was abroad last 
summer, speaking of the essential differences 
between the German and American school 
Systems, Says: 

**Many details of the German school sys- 
tem can undoubtedly serve as suggestions 
for desirable improvements in our own 
schools, but the German school system as 
a whole if transferred to America would 
fall far short of accomplishing what the 
Américan people expect from their schools. 
The first great difference is that the aim 
or at least the result of the German system 
is to train pupils to obedience to laws 
made by some one above them, while the 
American system aims to train pupils to 
participate in the making of the law. In 
the main the German system produces a 
class to be governed, while the American 
system produces a class that governs as 
well as being governed. This attitude per- 
vades both dis-ipline and instruction. 

“‘In discipline, German schools are where 
the American schools of thirty years ago 
were. That is to say, the pupils are trained 
to that self-coatrol which comes from 
obedience to an outside authority instead 
of to that self-control which arises from 
one’s own personal initiative. The rever- 
ence for the teacher that we hear so much 
about is the reverence of form and not of 
substance, and is akin to or perhaps iden- 
tical with the class feeling so prevalent 
in Europe. It thus reflects the home and 
is supported in the home where the father 
still retains the autocratic authority of 
patriarchal times. 

“In scholarship also the teaching is dog- 
matic; the lesson to be learned is not 
questioned; the result is that German 
pupils know more thoroughly the elements 
of the subject studied, but that they have 
had much less training in the judgment- 
forming side of education, with the result 
that they are better qualified for subordi- 
nate positions and less well qualified for 
positions °f leadership than American 
pupils are. They lack, on the whole, the 
initiative ingenuity and ability to meet new 
and complicated problems that characterize 
the men and women who have completed 
the courses in the American schools. 

“In some particular cases, for example, 
the continuation schools, the German sys- 
tem offers many valuable suggestions, pro- 
vided the modifications necessary in order 
to adapt the system to American conditions 
are made.” 









BE THE BEST PRIMARY TEACHER 
IN YOUR COUNTY 


The most advanced step in your professional career will be taken on the day when you decide that you are 
going to do your work better than like work is done by the great majority of teachers. Not many primary 
teachers are highly efficient; few are eagerly sought for the best positions; but the one with a reputation above 
the average can have almost any school of her choice without a contest. We have abundant proof of this. Do 
you not wish to advance to the ranks of the expert? 


Our Course in 





There’s More Than Satisfaction In 
Proficiency; There’s Money In It. 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
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was prepared by a dozen nationally-recognized authorities in methods per- Boothee. ne Elementary Ecocomice 
taining to the first three grades of school. No other means outside of your re Keatyete pintery of egucation 
State Normal School can provide such instruction, and in this course we aero phyecology and Hygiene 
approximate strong Normal School work. It is the best product of Normal | A) eel y 
School men and women, embodying such lessons as are a part of their class rowing dasamsa 








room work day by day. You can study while you teach, and apply con- READEDIE OE 


stantly the new methods you learn. In the Normal School you would have ——I Second Yew Latin 
work in practice classes; with our course your practice classes are always Rieter ond Enatioh Bog and Am. Literature 
before you in your own school-room. a_i 

We offer Normal courses for very strong reviews; Primary Methods and —_— fies end Mesere Mistery 
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INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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} ca WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR BIG FREE MILLINERY CATALOG the 
ay pe athe the world’s choicest millinery —~~y 
‘or Fall and Winter. It presents in tinest ha) ftones 
hats for women, 


¢ are 
4 havedistinetcity styloand possess the 
dainty effect found a in imnorte 
p maillinery: Our prices Da} d 


/ FLOWERS and mILuineRy Te hea 


~~~ ie 
65c uy Frencheur! $1.69 up; full lineof impo ed flowers 
and foliage, and 4 -to-wear hats, children’ s hate, 
jun and trimmings. Write for our millinery cata) 

and see the new veautiful styles for Fall and 


f 15. 25. = k. W A ART A rat ee perience carn 7West 
rosie. wiosty waweek, Weinetractandadviseroutroc. JOHN MM. SMYTH CO.t23'27e= CHICAGO 


Write Catalog containing full 





roc per dozen. Envelopes to match, 5c per dozen, postpaid. On front 
e 0 ar S ge is a neat design with spaces for name of Scholar, Grade, Term 
and Teacher. Second and third pages contain blanks for 9 mo. term 
and space for three examination grades with the following grades: 
Reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, language, history, physiology, algebra, civil government, 
deportment, days present, days absent, times tardy, mo. average. also six blank spaces for extra branches. The last 
page contains notice to parents and space for signatufe and a promotion blank. We sell many of these and they give 
entire satisfaction. One of our patrons says: Find enclosed M. O. for $1.00 for which I ask you to send me its value 
in report cards. It is the best report card folder I have seen. A. H. Armstrong, Supt.. Dobb's Ferry, N. Y 
We have an especially fine souvenir for close of school for 1912. Send a 2c stamp for sample. 


Seibert Printing Co., Box 210, Canal Dover, Ohio 
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SMITHS LOOSE LEAF COPY SLIPS 


By S. L. SMITH 


Formerly of the Western Illinois State Normal School 


UNRIVALLED, UNIQUE IN ALL ITS LEADING FEATURES 


1 Handwriting exactly reproduced by the photo process. 

2 Engraved forms require stiff, slow, laborious strokes on part of the learner, 
just as the engraver did his work. A rapid business hand is acquired by the free- 
dom and dash which the imitation of handwritten copies alone can give. 

3 Each letter receives a threefold treatment: (2) Studied singly; (6) in combi- 
nation exercises; (c) in simple words, alone and in sentences. 

4 Reviews. 5 Exercises, special and general. 6 Detailed directions on 
each page. 7 Heavy book paper. 8 Books bound by metal rings. Leaves lie 
flat, opened at any page. 9 Work so graded that the book can be used by the low 
primary grades. 


62 pages 4x7} in. Attractive cardboard covers. Price, 20 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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A GOOD START 


At the Opening of School 
Will Make the Future Journey Easy 


No trouble will be found in interesting children if you select the right assistants. 
Small booklets have a peculiar charm for Little People. 
child mind as no large book ever can. 

Try these Favorite Children’s Classics ONCE, and you will never afterwards be 


without a supply. 


First Grade 
No 2. Atsop’s FaBLes. 

Adapted for primary grades. Largetype. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock-a-Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake 
No. 3. -Aisop’s FABLEs. 


Same as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox «nd the Stork. 
No. 73. Buns, STEMS AND Roots. 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated 
No. 74. WHAT ANNIE SAw. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No. 77. FLOWEk Frienps. I. 


Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 


Second Grade 


No. 7. LitrLe Rep Ripinc Hoop. 
The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
form. Illustrated, large type. 


No. 8. 


Always interesting to children, told in simple form 


No. 75. 

Nature Stories for second grade. 
Illustrated. 

No. 76. Birp FRIENDs. 

Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow Full-page illustrations. 
No. 87. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME, 

Being the story of the Sleeping Beauty, English 
version, and the story of Siegfried and Brunhilde, Ger 
man version 
No. 185. ROBINSON CrusoE. ParT I. 

In simple form for second grade children 
story is complete in four numbers 
No. 186. RopinsOn CRUSOE. 


No. 187. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 


ROOTS AND STEMS. 


Large, clear type 


The 
Fully illustrated. 


Part II. 
Part IIL. 
No. 188. Part IV. 
No. 189. CHILDREN OF History. I. 
The Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 


ton, 5 F. B Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language Large, clear type 


ROBINSON CRUSOR. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 


No. 190. CHILDREN OF Hisrory. II 
The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant 


Third Grade 


No. 1. Grimm's Farry TAtgs. I. 


Adapted by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil- 
dren. Contains the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 


No.9. THE Story oF BRYANT. 


A short biography of 32 pages, suitable to the under- 
Standing of third grade children. Our third grage list 
contains biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
women. Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 


No. 25. Srory oF CoLumMBuUs 


PUTNAM. 
PENN. 
WASHINGTON. 
FRANKLIN, 
WEBSTER. 
LINCOLN. 
LOWELL. 
TENNYSON, 
42. WHITTIER. 
- 43. 
. 44. 


COopeER. 
FULTON, 
Ext WHITNEY. 
Jo. 60. EDISON. 
. 61. 


‘oe &F.S 


HAWTHORNE, 
MOorSE 
63. Louisa M. ALCOTT, 
. 64. 
. 70. 
No. 72. 
No, 81. 
No. 


JAMEs WatTT. 
STEPHENSON. 
POCAHONTAS. 
Cyrus W. FIELD. 


20, STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. I. 
Contains 15 short stories that first appeared in Pr#- 
mary Education. 

No. 21. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. II 
Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc 


No. 45. SToRY OF THE PILGRIMS, 
In simple form, thie Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, 


No. 46. Story OF THE Boston TEA Party, 

Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the book con 
tains words and music of two songs, “ 
Tea” and “* The Origin of Vankee Doodle 


No. 68. OF THE NORSEMEN. 
A story in simple form, by Mrs. S. E. Dawes, of 
how the brave Norse Eric discovered America 


No. 69. Puss 1n Boots. 
Old, yet always of interest to boys and girls is the 
tale of Puss in Boots 


evolutionary 


STORY 


No. 95. SToRIES OF REVOLUTION. I, 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form 


No. 96. SToRIES OF REVOLUTION. II. 
Same as above British driven from Boston 


No. 101. Srortes OF REVOLUTION. III 


Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island 


No. 120. THE LiBperty Bg tt. 
Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes 


** There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town " 
Fourth Grade 


a2. THe GoLpen Tovucs. 
Taken from the ‘Wonder Book.” To those who are 
not familiar with the “Wonder Book,” we would say 
the stories are the classic myths made readable for 
children. 


No. 82. 
No. ° 83. 
No. 89. LONGFELLOW. 


No. 


Story oF Hommes. 
Story oF La SALLE. 





They seem to appeal to the 


90. De Soro. 


gi. 
08. 
99. PIONEERS OF THE WEST. 


The story of Lewis and Clark and how they found 
the Columbia River 


No. 
No. 


MARQUETTE 


BOONE. 


100. FREMONT AND Kur Carson. 

125. SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOW 
Containing the following selections from Longfel 
ow’s writings: The Village Blacksmith, The Old Clock 
on the Stairs, The Arrow and the Song he 
Window, The Day is Done. Rain in Summer 
Reaper and the Flowers. Afternoon in February 
Rainy Day, Excelsior, The Wreck of the 
Paul Revere’s Ride 


No. 193. 


Open 
The 
The 

Hesperus 


JOAN oF Arc 


Each number contains 32 pages of 
Choice Illustrated Literature, bound 
in strong manila covers. 


Price, 60 cents per dozen. 
copies, 6 cents 


Single 


CONTINUOUS 
READERS 





. ee ee 
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TRAVELS FI 
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GRADES 111. and IV. 


Ruskin’s King of the Golden 
River. 

Grimm ’s Household Tales. 

Sewell’s Black Beauty. 

Mulock’s Little Lame Prince. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the 
Little People of Lilliput. 


GRADES IV. and V. 


Ewing’s Jackanapes. 

Brown’s Rab and His Friends. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the 
Giants. 


Paper, 15 Cents Cloth, 25 Cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


18 East 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


2457 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Pears’ 


There’s a unique 
adaptability about. 
Pears’ Soap. It makes 
the child enjoy its bath, 
helps the mother pre- 
serve her complexion, 
and the man of the 
house finds nothing 
quite so good for sha- 
ving. 

Have you used Pears’ 
Soapr 


Pears’ the soap for the whole family. 


A COCOA OF RARE-QUALITY 


SF || Purity 
yf||Quality 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


A COMPLETE HOLIDAY 
PROGRAM 


FOR FIRST GRADES 
By NANCY M. BURNS 





AND 
MRS. GEORGE NUNNEY 
Cloth 264 pages Price, 60 cents 


The material in this volume has been compiled es- 
pecially for teachers of little ones in the first grade. 
There are 264 pages of carefully selected recitations and 
songs fer every occasion on which school celebrations 
are held, each day having its full quota of pieces 
particularly adapted for the little folks who are to take 
part in the entertainments. 

Recitations for individual boys and girls, together with 
concert exercises for selected numbers of each, are 
grouped under their respective days, as follows: 

Thanksgiving Day, Christmas, Lincoln Day, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Arbor Day, Bird Day, Decoration Day, 
Mother’s Day, and Miscellaneous. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 











SEAT WORK AND 
SENSE TRAINING 


By CHRISTIANA MOUNT 
Price, 50 cents 


The problems of the teachers of ungraded schools are 
many, but the most difficult is to devise profitable and 
suitable employment for the pupils during their leisure 
ho irs. 

The seat work must be interesting, full of purpose and 
attractive. It must test the child’s knowledge and skill 
in connection with his former lessons. If it results in a 
clearer perception of some past lesson, or added de- 
velop neat of the faculties, it is good; if it only fills up 
time, it is useless. 

Sense training plays an important part in primary 
work. Pupils form their later concepts from their earlier 


‘percepts. These sense products become the foundation 


for the images of memory and imagination, so that by 
training the child’s senseswe add materially to the clear- 
ness and strength of the thoughts and judgments which 
help him to become a more perfect product in after life 

In “Seat Work and Sense Training,” the author has 
given to teachers material for one hundred days, includ- 
ing games, paper cutting and folding, drawing, and 
modelling. Many of the suggestive lessons are illustrated. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Beston New York 


Chicago San Francisco 




















